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lie is the best 


ioe. § California 
aa hotel ? 


—is the question of the 





— HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO BEA» 


principal California hotels. 


anta man planning a visit 
there On request will furnish booklets of 


Which is the best 
train to take? 


—is another important query. 


Particular persons prefer 


The California Limited 


—the only train to southern California, via any 


line, exclusively for first-class travel. 
On request will mail you descriptive pamphlets of train and trip. 


Four daily trains, Chicago and Kansas C'ty to 
Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco, 
|| “Santa Fe All the Way.”’ Block-signal safe- 
guards. Fred Harvey meal service. Pullman 
for Grand Canyon of Arizona on the Limited. 


After California, see Hawaii. 


Write for rates and our travel book,‘‘To California Over the Santa 
Fe Trail." Address Passenger Department, A. T. & S. F. Ry, 
System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, or Santa Feagentat 


New York a. 377 Broadway Cincinnati - 209 Traction Bldg, 
Boston - 7 332 Washington St. St. Louis - 209 N. Seventh St. 
Montreal - - + 3138St James St. Atlanta « - - 16N. Pryor St. 
Philadeluhia - + 71x Chestnut St. Minneapolis - - Guaranty Bidg. 
Pittsburg- + + 405 Park Bldg. Des Moines - «+ Equitable Bldg. 
Buffalo + + 220 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. Kansas City - aL. 95 | Main St. 
Detroit - - - 351G sriswold St. Denver - 17th St. 
Cleveland + 338 Williamson Bidg. Galveston, G. P. Office G. c. eS. F.Ry. 
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nPennsylvania 
“ GlincherTires 


MOTORING IS UNATTENDED WITH ALL THOSE 
INCONVENIENT AND TREMENDOUSLY EXPEN- 
. SIVETIRE ACCIDENTS THAT DETRACT SO MUCH 
FROM THE EXHILARATING ENJOYMENT OF IT. 


The Flat Tread Racing Type 


WITH ITS GREAT STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, 
PHENOMENAL SPEED QUALITIES AND RE- 
SISTANCE TO SKIDDING, SHOULD BE ON ALL 
HEAVY, HIGH-POWER CARS. 


KEEP THIS IN MIND WHEN PREPARING FOR 
THE COMING SEASON. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK: 1741 Broadway ATLANTA, GA.: 102 N. Prior St. 

CHICAGO: 1241 Michigan Av. BOSTON: 20 Park Square 

PHILADELPHIA: 615 N. Broad St. BUFFALO: 717 Main St. 
LONDON: 4 Snow Hill 
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OLDSMOBILE 


the car that does things—the car for any exploit—for touring, for hill-climbing, for general utility. 


The O 


Idsmobile Model “‘A” Touring Car for 1907—a thoroughly tested car, built along the 


successful lines of Model “S” for 1906, but with greater horse-power, greater capacity and more 


finished qualities. 


The conclusive evidence of the capacity of these cars continues to accumulate. 
get away from the following convincing facts: 


The Hill-Climbing Ability—Again demon- 
strated by the recent record climb up Twin 
Peaks, San Francisco. Here Model ‘ A” not only 
sets a new mark of 2 minutes 29 seconds, cutting 
1 minute 1 second from the record, but was the 
first and only car to ever make the run to the 
highest apex. 

Motor Endurance—Again demonstrated on 
November 20 at Cleveland, when Model “A” 
completed a 100-hour non-stop run. A copy of 
sworn statements giving details of this run will be 
sent to those interested on request. 

Touring Quality—Demonstrated on the 350- 
mile non-stop run made by Model “A” from De- 
troit, Mich., to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 14 hours and 
12 minutes, actual running time. This run was 
made on the high gear. When Cincinnati was 


Can you 


reached the car was driven to the top of Vine 
Street Hill, still on the high gear. The car which 
made this remarkable demonstration of touring 
and hill-climbing ability was taken fresh from the 
factory and represented the average run of stock 
cars. 

Roadability— Demonstrated by the 75-mile run 
from New York to Poughkeepsie over difficult 
hills and trying road conditions, with the high- 
speed lever sealed in. Also in the Santa Barbara, 
Cal., run, and the St. Catharines to Toronto, 
Canada, high-speed-lever-sealed-in run. 

If you are an Oldsmobile owner send us your 
name, address, number of model and date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you regularly the Oldsmo- 
bile News Letter, a weekly publication devoted to 
the interest of Oldsmobile enthusiasts. 


For further reasons address Dept. L, 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. 


Member oj Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 











Established half a century Registered Trade Mark 





Annual Sale 
At “The Linen Store” 


Our Annual Sale of Household Linens, French Lingerie, etc., will 
commence on Wednesday, January 2d, and continue, as heretofore, 
throughout the month. 

As Linens of all kinds have been steadily advancing in price for 
more than a year past, and as we believe they will continue to advance 
for some time to come, this sale will offer a most favorable opportunity 


to secure goods of the very best quality at especially advantageous 
prices. The lines offered include: 


Table Cloths and Napkins 

Embroidered Table Linens 

Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Towels and Towelings 3483 
Bed Spreads, Quilts and Blankets 


French Lingerie 
32-page booklet, giving details and prices, mailed free on request 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Strset, N. Y. 
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TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER 





The Pioneer 


Stevens-Duryea, Aerocar, Napier, 


E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 












Automatically Lubricated 
Guaranteed 10,000 Miles Without Readjustment 


Adopted by Pierce Great Arrow, Locomobile, Matheson, Studebaker, 


Frontenac, 
Marmon, Peugeot, Gobron-Brillié, Rossel and Brasier. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 


Exhibit at all Shows 





The Best 


Lane, Wasson-Conover, 


67 Vestry St., New York 























perfect vehicle for town use. 








THE BAKER LANDAULET. PRICE $4000.00 


Our new factory is the largest in the world devoted exclusively to making electric automobiles. We employ 
the choicest materials in every detail of their construction and finish, producing vehicles which in every 
minute particular cannot be equalled for thorough excellence. 


The Baker Electric Landautlet 


our latest production, is the most exquisite creation known to the automobile world. 
in its appointments, noiseless, safe, speedy, powerful and always ready—from every standpoint a dignified, 
We also offer Imperials, Stanhopes, Suburbans, Victorias, Surreys, Depot 
Carriages and other new models to be announced later. 


The BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CoO. 


COULD WE INSPIRE YOU 
WITH THE CONFIDENCE 
WE HAVE IN BAKER 
ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 


Your Selection 


W ould be Made 


Designed by electrical and mechan- 
ical experts, whose thoughts are con- 
centrated upon Electric Vehicles. 
BAKERS are not offered as a side 
issue to which half thought and half 
time are given. The sole and single 
purpose of the BAKER factory is 
the manufacture of 


BAKER ELECTRIC$ 


It is absolutely correct 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 


No.10 80thSt.,N.W. 
CLEVELAND, O. 











Automobiles and Dust 


UCH complaint has been heard in France 

during the past summer on account of the 
excessive dustiness of the otherwise admirable 
roads. This is ascribed mainly to the increasing 
use of automobiles. It is asserted that houses and 
chateaux with beautiful grounds and gardens 
have been rendered virtually uninhabitable by the 
clouds of dust raised by passing automobiles, and 
even garden plants have been seriously damaged 
by the thick carpet of dust spread over them. It 
seems to be agreed that the remedy is not to be 


15% Larger 


Than the Ordinary Tire 








A 
“Four-inch”’ 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto-Tire is F 





Goodyear 
Detachable Auto-Tire 


is always oversize 


sought through any change in the structure, or the 
speed, of automobiles, but through some treat- 
ment of the roadways tending to keep down the 
dust. Tarring the roads is strongly recom- 
mended, the use of petroleum being practically 
excluded on account of its great cost in Europe.— 
Youth's Companion. 


““T HOPE this time you’ve brought me matches 
that will light, my son.” 
“Ves, mother,’ said the little lad; ‘‘I’ve tried 
them, every one.”—Boston Transcript. 








VERYONE knows 
that the larger the 
tire in proportion to the 
weight of the car, theless 
trouble that tire gives. 


The 





Goodyear 
Detachable 
Auto-Tire 
on the 
Universal 
Rim 








all about them all. Write for it. 








snc Goodyear 


so is never 
overloaded 


Every size of the Goodyear Detachable is over-size. 
tachable is actually 15% larger than any other 4-in. auto-tire on the market. All other sizes 
in proportion. That means that,if your car is over catalogue weight, or if you want to add heavy 
accessories to the car, the Goodyear Detachable will carry it, without trouble—without tire- 
strain, without puncture, without sand-blisters, without any of the hundred-and-one evils an 
overloaded tire develops. Running an overweight car on an undersize tire is like using a garden 
hose ona fire-pressure hydrant. It may not break at once, but it may be expected to give out in 
weeks, where if not overstrained, it would last YEARS. In the tire’s case, it’s because the over- 
weight causes over-wear, over-heating and consequent quick disintegration. 

You Won’t Overload the Goodyear Detachable °°*%*¢ it is always “big enough to take 
larger in diameter than specified, and that one fact saves 99 per cent trouble. The Goodyear Detachable 
has other virtues—guaranteed not to rim-cut, for instance. Our book ‘‘How to Select an Auto-Tire,” tells 


OODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Wayne Street, AKRON OHIO. 


Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; New York, cor. Sixty-fourth St. and Broadway; Chi 82-84 Mic +. Cinei 
Branches * Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St.; Los Angeles, 932 8. Main st; ian 2oo, G Moore & Co, 721 Golden Gate Ave; 
cece 719 Main St.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. 


| Detachable) 


is Neverin Trouble 
A ‘‘four-inch’’ Goodyear De- 


care of itself.”’ It is invariably 15 percent 
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San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore & Co., 721 Golden Gate Ave.; 













Comfy Slipper 





Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 


Made 


No. 457 
Women’s $1.00 
Men’s - $1.25 


DELIVERED 





Made of pure “Comfy felt,” soft leather | 
soles with one inch-of carded woo} between | 
felt inner sole and felt | 
—_— and leather outer soles, 
consTaucTION raking a perfect cushion 
tread. Ideal for the bed- 
room. Weight 2 ounces. 
Colors: Navy Blue, Gray, 


Brown an 







Send for CATALOGUE No. 32 showing many new styles. 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 














119 West 23d Street, New York. 
Te: alent ie 


Matrimonial Lottery 


YER: I know a man who paid $2 for a lot- 
tery ticket last month that won $500,000. 
Myer: You don’t say! 
‘Fact. The ticket was a marriage license and 
he drew an heiress.”,"—Chicago News. 


Two Presidents 


R. CLEVELAND once wrote a message on 

the tariff alone. Mr. Roosevelt wrote one 
on every other subject in the world except the 
tariff.— Waterbury American. 


The Sensitive 
Indicating Arrow 


of the Jones Speedometer responds to 
every change of speed. The tendency 
of many indicators is to “drag” from one 
speed to another, and seldom indicate 
accurately. This error was very much 
in evidence in the A.C.G.B. &1.speed- 
indicating contest. The 


Jones Speedometer 


was the only instrument in the trials to 
score an absolutely perfect record. 





Gold Medal Exhibit 
at the 


Garden Show 
Jan. 12th to 19th, 1907 
Jones 
Speedometer 


104 W. 32d St. 
New York 
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Irving as a Barnstormer 


URING his last American tour the late Sir 
Henry Irving told the following story on 
himself one evening at the Players’ Club: 

“My barnstorming days seem very distant, 
and yet very dear to me now. I recall with par- 
ticular pleasure a melodrama of crime in high 
life when I barnstormed the provinces for two 
successful seasons. 

‘‘My part called, in the first act, for a dark 
stage. In this darkness I fought with an old earl, 
threw him heavily, and, when he did not rise after 
the loud thud of his fall, I cried out: 

‘*¢Great heavens! What have I done?’ 

‘Usually this scene impressed and moved my 
audience tremendously, but I remember one 
night in Birmingham when a coster, with one 
little witticism, turned my outcry and the dark- 
ness and the old earl’s tragic fall into ridicule and 
laughter. I have never seen that coster, but I 
remember his voice well. It was a slow, dry 
voice, like Mark Twain’s, and it manifested itself 
just after the fall of my aged and noble antago- 
nist. The old earl had dropped heavily, and in 
the silent obscurity I had cried: ‘Great heavens! 
What have I done ?’ when the coster spoke up: 

‘**Strike a match, young fellow, and we’ll have 
a look.’” —Lippincott. 





CCORDING to the Philadelphia Record, 
William Bradey, a veteran of the Civil War 
and a devoted son of Ireland, who lives in Ger- 
mantown, told a good joke on himself at the last 
campfire held by the comrades of Ellis Post, 6, 
G. A. R. It appears that Bradey was out of sorts 
a few days ago, and his wife sent for the family 
physician, who wrote a prescription after exam- 
ining him. Handing the prescription to Mrs. 
Bradey, the doctor, upon departing, said: “Just 
let your husband take that and you'll find he will 
be all right in a short time.”’ Next day the doctor 
called again, when Mrs. Bradey opened the door 
to. him, her face beaming with smiles. ‘Sure, 
that was a wonderful wee bit of paper you left 
yesterday,” she exclaimed. ‘‘William is better 
to-day.” ‘I’m glad to hear that,” said the much 
pleased medical man. ‘‘Not but what I hadn’t a 
big job to get him to swallow it,’ went on the 
wife, ‘but, sure, I just wrapped up the wee bit of 
paper quite small and put it in a spoonful of jam, 
and William swallowed it unbeknownst, and by 
night he was entirely better.” 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





N A certain town are two brothers, who are 

engaged in the retail coal business. A noted 
evangelist visited the town, and converted the 
elder brother of the firm. 

For weeks after his conversion the brother who 
had lately “ got religion” endeavored to persuade 
the other to join the church. One day, when the 
elder brotner was making another effort, he asked: 
“Why can’t you, Richard, join the church as I 
did?” 

“Tt’s all right for you to be a member of the 
church,” replied Richard, ‘but if I join who’s 
going to weigh the coal >” Argonaut. 





XCLUSIVE circles—engagement _rings.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 











Peerless Features of Excellence 


The new drop frame and its advantages 


The drop frame is an original adoption of the Peerless, in America. 
With this frame, and without reduction of road-clearance, the bulk of 
weight is brought down nearer center of gravity. The result is a better 
balanced car, handled more easily and safely at high speed with greatly 
lessened possibility of skidding; a saving of wear and tear on machin- 
ery and tires, and giving added ease and comfort to passengers. 


Our new illustrated book “Q,’’ showing new jeatures in 1907 models, sent upon request 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 2449 Oakdale St., Cleveland, O. 





Road Clearance not reduced 


























The first Derby made in America was a 
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dinapp-Selt 


hats are for the discriminating. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 
Write for * The Hatman™ 
THE CROFUT.& KNAPP Co. 


Broadway, at 13th Street 


New York 














CALDER 


Sot 









CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


The oldest and most perfect tooth powder for 
cleaning and preserving the teeth and gums 


At Shops. Sample Traveler's Size, 10 Cents 


ALBERT L. CALDER CO., Providence, R. I, 
CALDER’S NAIL POLISH t 
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SMITH Q WESSON 


The Only Absolute Safety Is 
SMITH & WESSON “HAMMERLESS SAFETY” 










ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers 
have this Monogram 
trade-mark stamped 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine. 


Our new booklet, “The Revolver,” illustrates and describes each model 
in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target shooting. The most 
interesting and instructive revolver catalogue published. Sent free upon 


request. Address Dept. A 


TRIGGER 
RELEASE 


This shows why 

The hammer, inside the frame, is always locked by the | 
safety catch. The natural pressure of the hand upon 
the Safety Lever in the back of the handle (see 
illustration) is the onl 
catch and permit the trigger to raise the hammer 
for firing. The safety lever | 


way to lift the safety 


and trigger must act at the 
same instant. To discharge 
this arm otherwise than de- 
liberately is an impos- 
sibility—and 

Here Is the Proof 


Hammerless Safety Revolvers have 
been made and sold; and not one 
single accident has ever been re- 
ported. 
dent proof. 






Smith @ Wesson Revolvers are 
the thoroughbreds of the revolver 







strength—each is modelled on 
lines of grace and beauty without 
an ounce of superfluous weight. 


SMITH @ WESSON, 42 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Alameda, Cal. 


Fifty Pounds of Paint 
MONG the recollections of Capt. Charles 
P. Low is the memory of an amusing bit of 
comedy which occurred on the Houqua, a clipper- 
ship, during one of his first voyages. One Satur- 
day afternoon, late, the sailors had just finished 
holystoning the decks sand painting the bulwarks. 
The second mate had a fifty-pound keg of black 
paint in the paint locker on one side of the bow- 
sprit, under the topgallant forecastle. Unfortu- 
nately the sailors owned a large Borneo monkey 
or baboon, and he had been made fast on the 

bowsprit within reach of the paint. 
Like a monkey, always full of mischief, he up- 


set the bucket of paint, which ran down the scup- 
pers as far as the mainmast over the clean white 
deck. 

The second mate, 
caught the monkey and swabbed the paint up 
with him till he would hold no more, and then 
threw him overboard; but this made bad worse, 
for the monkey caught the side ladder hanging 
over by the main rigging and came up, and before 
any one could stop him ran the whole length of 
the bulwarks, leaving the black paint all over the 
fresh straw-colored paint, and making an awful 
mess. 


as soon as it was found out, 


The man who owned him caught him and hur- 


They are absolutely acci- | 








OU get the same wear 
and satisfaction for five 
dollars invested in a . 


| KNOX 


HAT 


Over 300,000 Smith @ Wesson | 


that you get for ten to fif- 
teen times that amount in 
| a good suit of clothes. 


world. Each is tested for the maxi- | 
mum of efficiency, range and | 


Knox, Hats might well cost 
more—they could not cost less 





ried him into the forecastle, but it was ‘‘ All hands 
to clean ship”’; for the decks had to be scraped 
and wiped off and then painted again, for Sunday 
must find the ship in perfect order. 

As for the monkey, the men turned to and 
shaved him clean, and he was the worst-looking 
animal that was ever seen. The second mate was 
as angry a man as could be for a time, but soon 
got over it after the ship was set to rights again, 
and he never molested the monkey, who was a 
great pet.—Youth’s Companion. 


OUNT BONI was another distressing case 
of overcapitalization.—Washington Star. 














215 Lyndale Ave. North, Mi 


America’s Best Underwear 


The Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory, 
Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 


Munsing suits 
They are just 


Union suits are the proper thing in underwear. 
are the kind that please the most fastidious. 
what you have always wanted and never found in underwear. 
They will wash better, wear longer and give more real comfort 
and service than suits costing twice what we are obliged to ask. 
Send six cents in stamps for samples of fabric and style book. 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 



































The greatest pleasure of a shave lies in 
the use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LILAC VEGETAL 


. The delicate French after-shaving prep- 
aration—Comforting. Soothing. Fra- 
grant. 
Ask your dealer. 


Send | Oc. to pay postage and packing of a liberal sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 87 Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 


ED. PINAUD'S HAIR TONIC (Eau de Quinine) 














ts best for the hair. 


























Charge of the Orthographic Brigiide 
ALF a word, half a word, 
Half a word sundered, 
Allin a fight to death 
Rode the three hundred. 
“Forward the Simplified, 
Charge it to me,”’ he cried; 
“T’m on B. Matthews’s side— 
Boom the three hundred!” 


Forward the Simplified! 
Was there a letter sighed ? 
Not though ’twas easy seen 
Teddy had blundered. 
Theirs not to make a kick, 
Theirs not to quarrels pick, 
Theirs but to skiddoo quick— 
Into the document print 
Went the three hundred. 


Departments to right of them, 
Departments to left of them, 
Congress in front of them, 
Scolded and thundered; 
Stormed at with words of scorn, 
Lambasted and left forlorn, 
Into the printing-press, 
Into the Message, shorn, 
Went the three hundred. 





“A pint’s a pound the world 
around.” The imported 


“NESTOR’ 


Cigarette is a quarter every- 
where but in the United 
States. The Frenchman 
pays his franc; the English- 








ee Departments to right of them, man his shilling; the Italian 
Departments to left of them, se iz a 
sie Congress hot after — his lire ; the G erman his 
; Scolded and thundered. ~ 
‘tn Chased from the Capitol, mark, but the American has 
ay Bundled out one and all, 
Back to the way to spell— had to pay for duty. 
nd None was there left to tell e 
ing The fate of three hundred. Therefore we are making 
vas 9 - rs 
om Thus did their glory fade. the ¢¢ N es t or Cigarette in 
Sa Oh, what a fuss they made— e 
si All the world wondered. America expressly for Amer- 
ah Hooray for the stunt they tried, ‘ 
Hooray for the Simplified, icans—the Same tobacco, the 
Noble three hundred. . ° . 
ase —Providence Journal. Same blend as in Cairo— 
_ Rule for Hospitality but in Boston, so we can sell 
eS N WASHINGTON, GA., the first town in «“ ad x ; ig 
America named for the Father of His Country, Nestor Cigarettes if] Amer 
lived Gen. Robert Toombs, one of the bril- 1ca as ‘cheaply as they are 
liant lights of hospitality in a country where ° 
social instinct is second to nature. sold elsewhere in the world. 
A committee once waited on General Toombs 
to consult him about erecting a hotel in the town. Twenty-five Cents. 
‘‘We have no need of one,’’ said General 
Toombs, simply. ‘‘When respectable people NESTOR GIANACLIS Co. 
come here they can stay at my house. If they Cairo BOSTON London 
are not respectable we do not want them at all.” : 
—Youth’s Companion. 
— ee 


URING the siege of Kimberley the editor of 

the only daily paper there was often hard 

put to find enough news. One day ina club-room 
he found Cecil Rhodes reading a fairly new paper 
from Cape Town. He borrowed it and rushed to 
his own office, where it soon appeared as a special 
edition, selling like hot cakes. That same evening 
he met Mr. Rhodes, who inquired: ‘‘Where’s my 


To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 


provided with 


n Pag J y 
FI colates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. a 


Cape Town paper?” 
‘Oh, I cut it up for the printers,” was the reply. 
“Please don’t do that again,” said Rhodes, 
mildly. ‘‘That paper came through by native 
runners and cost me $1,000.””—Argonaut. 
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SAUCE: 





























A bottle of Lea & Per- 


rins’ Sauce is one of the 


most 


useful 


items in 


every well-equipped 


kitchen. 
soning 


No other sea-" 
improves 


the 


flavor of so many differ- 


ent dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ sign 


ature 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 

















Senator Vest's Eulogy on “ 
ENATOR VEST had been retained as the 
attorney of a man whose dog had been wan- 

tonly shot by a neighbor. It is said the plaintiff 

demanded $200. When Vest finished speaking 
the jury awarded $500 without leaving their seats. 

The speech, in full, is as follows: ‘‘ Gentlemen 

of the Jury—The best friend a man has in this 

world may turn against him and become his 
enemy. His son or daughter that he has reared 
with loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those whom 
we trust with our happiness and our good name, 
may become traitors to their faith. The money 
that a man has he may lose. It flies away from 
him, perhaps when he needs it most. A man’s 


reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of ill- 
considered action. The people who are prone to 
fall on their knees to do us honor when success is 
with us may be the first to throw the stone of 
malice when failure settles its cloud upon our 
heads. The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
man can have in this selfish world, the one that 
never deserts him, the one that never proves un- 
grateful or treacherous, is his dog. Gentlemen 
of the jury, a man’s dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and in poverty, in health and in sickness. 
He will sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry 
winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only 
he may be near his master’s side. He will kiss 
the hand that has no food to offer, he will lick the 
wounds and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness of the world. He guards the sleep 








HINCKEL & 
WINCKLER 


Frankfurt a/Main 


Finest 
Rhine and 
Moselle 
Wines 


Grand Prize 
St. Louis 1904 


Send for Catalogue 
of Specialties 


C. H. ARNOLD & CO. 
(E. W. Snyder, Pres.) 
Sole Agents New York 





of his pauper master as if he were a prince. 
When all other friends desert he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces 
he is as constant in his love as the sun in its jour- 
ney through the heavens. If fortune drives the 
master forth an outcast in the world, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying him to 
guard against danger, to fight against his enemies, 
and when the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes the master in its embrace and his body is 
laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there by his grave- 
side will the noble dog be found, his head between 
his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert watchful- 
ness, faithful and true even to death.”—Bulletin. 











ECAUSE of the import duty, 
Foreign Champagnes cost you 
50% more in the United States 











than abroad. Does this 50Z 
duty enhance the quality? 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 
Champagne 


pays no duty—that alone makes the difference of one- 


half in the price you pay. 


Nearly one hundred years of cultivation in the Great 
Western Vineyards at Rheims, N. Y., has given the soil 
conditions that produce the ideal wine-grape. 

This fruit, and the method of making and ageing 
Great Western Champagne, is identical with that of 


Champagne, France. 


That is why it has all the delicate flavor and 
bouquet of the Old World’s best vintages. 

This is attested by the Gold Medal awarded Great 
Western at Paris—the only American Champagne thus 
acknowledged equal to the foreign product. 

Order Great Western and make yourown comparison. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold everywhere by dealers in fine wines. 
At Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 








fac. Axe Used b 
IN Dentists and 


_ e ; 


After its use the teeth are whiter, the mouth 
absolutely clean and the bodily health much 
increased. Just enough flavoring (not too 
strong) makes it pleasant to use—the fresh, 
wholesome after effects are delightful. 


A sample sufficient for several days’ trial and booklet 
on “Care of the Teeth” sent free to every applicant. 


Of all druggists or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. H, 91 Fulton Street, New York 


The name guarantees the product. 
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CHEW... 


Beeman's 


THE renee. 
Pepsin + 
Gum  » 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 
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Books Received 


The Story of Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, 
by E. Boyd Smith. (Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 


pany. $2.50.) 

River and Jungle, by Edward S. Ellis. (The 
John C. Winston Company. $1.00.) 

Father Pink, by Alfred Wilson Barrett. (Small, 
Maynard and Company. $1.50.) 


The Secret of the Moor Cottage, by H. Ripley 
Cromarsh. (Small, Maynard and Company. 
$1.25.) 

The Electric Theft, by Neil Wynn Williams. 
(Small, Maynard and Company. $1.50.) 

Charleston, the Place and the People, by Mrs. St. 
Julien Ravenel. (The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50.) 

The Rise of Man, by William Marabell. 
Press, San Francisco. $1.50.) 

Smith of Bear City and Other Frontier Sketches, by 
George T. Buffum. (The Grafton Press.) 

The Prisoner atthe Bar, by Arthur Train. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Real Soldiers of Fortune, by Richard Harding 
Davis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
I Will Repay, by the Baroness Orczy. 

pincott Company. $1.50.) 

Don Q in the Sierra, by K. and -H. Pritchard. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50.) 

The Man on the Box, by Harold MacGrath. 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50.) 

Lilts o’ Love, by Judd Mortimer Lewis. 

Glimpses of Italian Court Life, by Tryphosa Bates 
Batcheller. (Doubleday, Page and Company. $4.80.) 

Friendship’s Offering, by A. E. F. (Merrymount 
Press.) 

Over the Nuts and Wine, 
Caldwell Company.) 

Old New England Churches, by Dolores Bacon. 
(Dovbleday, Page and Company. $3.75.) 

Eight Secrets, by Ernest Ingersoll. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50.) 

The Wonders of the Colorado Desert, by George 
Wharton James. Two volumes. (Little, Brown and 
Company. $5.00.) 

Boy Wanted, by Nixon Waterman. 
Company. $1.25.) 

The Hunt of the White Elephant, by E. 
(The J. C. Winston Company. $1.00.) 

A Game at Love, by G. S. Viereck. (Brentano’s.) 

Letters of a Business Woman to Her Niece, by 
Caroline A. Huling. (R. F. Fenno and Company.) 

Poems, by W. B. Yeats. (The Macmillan Com- 


(Star 


(Charles 


(J. B. Lip- 


by Harvey. (H. M. 


(Forbes and 


S. Ellis. 


pany. $1.75.) 

Eight Secrets, by Ernest Ingersoll. (Norwood 
Press. $1.50.) 

The New Art of an Ancient People, by M.S 
Levusgove. (B. W. Huebsch. $2.00.) 
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MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 





























May now be had from best 


dealers in boxes of ten, at 


ei ann @B) 


CENTS PER BOX 


If you are not convenient to a dealer 
who sells Makaroffs, I will send you by 
mail, postage paid, a box of one hundred, 
securely packed in cedar. 


PRIVATE MONOGRAMS 


two letters in gold, without extra charge to 
regular customers. Fill out the coupon 
below for a trial order of these 
famous cigarets, and get my plans 
for supplying you regularly 
without an ounce of trouble 
on your part. If you 
don’t find Maka- 
roffs the “best 
ever,” back 
goes your 



















«  . hundred 
Makaroff Cigarets of size 


and value marked hereon. 























SANDERSON’S 


93 


*‘Mountain Dew 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
Don’t take 
our word. Try for yourself. 


parted to you. 
































““WASN’T I A FOOL TO MOVE INTO THIS CLOCK- 


TOWER? 


GET HOME NIGHTS!” 


MY WIFE ALWAYS KNOWS WHAT TIME I 
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SURBRUG 


204 
BROADWAY N.Y. 





Exclusive Importer of 


“Villa Bella” 


“Havana Cigars” 


Diaz Hermanos & Co. 
Havana, Cuba 


INDIVIDUALITY of Mareriat 
INDIVIDUALITY of Workmansuip 
INDIVIDUALITY of Eacu Cicar 


Being like its mate 


PERFECT in Flavor—RICH in Aroma 
Yet— MILD and SWEET 





Life’s New Prints 


, by Lire Prauisnine Company 


Copyright, 1906 


THE EC HO 
fte t Benson 
Photogravure in panty 15 by 20 inches, $1.00 
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LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 17 W. 31ST ST., NEW YORK 








Author of 





” WORK which is likely 

to cause more comment 

and discussion than the 

usual novel of the day.”— 
Baltimore American. 


| “NAR. MITCHELL'S ab- 
M sorbing romance . 
a strong and thoughtful 
story.”’—Boston Journal. 





*‘Amos Judd,” 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“The Pines of Lory 





44 Romance of the Great Question 


| THE SILENT WAR 


By JOHN AMES MITCHELL 


»” “Villa Claudia,’ etc. 


Copyright, 1906, by Lire Pustisutne Company. 





$1.50 Postpaid 


NEW YORK 
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MOST 
DELICIOUS 


OF ALL 


CORDIALS 





Liqueur 
TABRIQUEE ATARANN, 


ues 


ies Chartren 











LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
Known as Chartreuse 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for U hited States. 


| back in a moment; 


beautiful, the fascinating, and gave her my card, 
|on the back of which I had written, ‘“‘ He didn’t” 




















UTY—that's about all 


that makes foreign cham~ 
pagnes cost double the price of 


COOR’S 


Ghampagne 


Ship freight cuts some figure, 
but it is mostly duty. 

It's your duty to prove the 
superiority of the American 
product. 








Mark Twain's Mysterious Card 


HEN I was leaving Hartford for Washing- 
ton upon one occasion my wife said: I 
have written a small warning and put it in a 
pocket of your dress-vest. When you are dressing 








to go to the Authors’ Reception at the White 
House you will naturally put your fingers in your | 
vest pocket, according to your custom, and you, 
will find that little note there. Read it carefully | 
and do as it tells you. I cannot be with you, and 
so I delegate my sentry duties to this little note, | 


\If I should give you the warning by word of| 
| mouth, now, it would pass from your head and be | 


”? 


forgotten i in a few minutes. 

It was President Cleveland’s first term. I had | 
never seen his wife—the young, the beautiful, the 
good-hearted, the sympathetic, the fascinating. | 
Sure enough, just as I had finished dressing to go 
to the White House I found that little note, which 
I had long ago forgotten. It was a grave little 
note, a serious little note, like its writer, but it 
made me laugh. Livy’s gentle gravities often | 
produced that effect upon me, where the expert 
humorist’s best joke would have failed, for I do 
not laugh easily. 

When we reached the White House and I was 
shaking hands with the President, he started to | 
say something, but I interrupted him and said: 

“Tf your Excellency will excuse me, I will come 
but now I have a very im-| 
portant matter to attend to, and it must be| 
attended to at once.” 

I turned to Mrs. Cleveland, the young, the 





—and I asked her to sign her name below those 
words, 

She said: ‘‘He didn’t? He didn’t what?” 

“Oh,” I said, ‘never mind. We cannot stop 
to discuss that now. This is urgent. Won’t you 
please sign your name?” (I handed her a 
fountain-pen.) 

66 Why,” 
that way. Who is it that didn’t?—and what is it 





As the shimmering stars 
herald the dawn of a 
new and brighter year, 
so the opening of each 
bottle of pure, sparkling 












Kock 


gives promise anew 
of pleasure yet to 
come. Straight or 


M\ blended, White Rock 
, ~~ stands the mineral 
q re «Fog water without a 


peer. 
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she said, ‘‘I cannot commit myself in | 





that he didn’t?” 

“Oh,” I said, “‘time is flying, flying, flying. 
Won’t you take me out of my distress and sign 
your name to it? It’s all right. I give you my 


word it’s all right.” 


She looked nonplused; but hesitatingly and 
mechanically she took the pen and said: 
“*T will sign it. I will take the risk. But you 


must tell me all about it, right afterward, so that || 


you can be arrested before you get out of the 
house in case there should be anything criminal 
about this.” 

Then she signed; and I handed her Mrs. 
Clemens’s note, which was very brief, very sim- 
ple, and to the point. It said: ‘‘ Don’t wear your 
arctics in the White House.’ It made her shout; 
and at my request she summoned a messenger 
and we sent that card at once to the mail on its 
way to Mrs. Clemens in Hartford.—From 
Mark Twain’s Autobiography in The North 
American Review. 


New Possibilities of the Auto 


a: Why are you crawling under the ma- 
chine? There’s nothing the matter with it. 
Jones: I know it, but there comes Brown., If 
he sees me with this auto he’ll expect me to pay 
him the money I owe him.—Detroit Free Press. 









Porto Kieo 


is the most pleasant way of spending three 
weeks—combining health and recréation. 

- Luxuriously appointed steamships giving hotel 

Ca accommodations for the entire trip. All out- 
Sp side staterooms. Groping at places of interest 
Va for a day or two of sightseeing. Special tourist 
«€ rate $140, including every expense. Booklets free. 

aa THE WEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSINP CO., 

12 Broaoway, WN. Y., 
Kae or Raymond and Whitcomb Co.—Ail Principal Cities 
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The A. B. C. of Travelers’ Comfort 


is the kind that comes from having the right kind of 
traveling equipment. Itisthe A. B. C. kind, the product 
of the world’s largest manufacturer of trunks, bags, suit- 
cases, etc. Add to your away-from-home enjoyment by 
asking your dealer to furnish you with the A. B. C. brand. 


Cut shows our No. 255, a particularly popular combination 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s steamer trunk. It is heavy duck covered, 
three ply veneer basswood box, bound with vulcanized fibre. Cut shows 
unique arrangement of tray, with space below for gentlemen’s clothes. 
Top tray for ladies’ dresses. Lined throughout with Holland linen. 


For prices and complete description write for our 
free book, ‘‘Tips to Travelers,’’? which shows you many 
new and novel articles manufactured exclusiv ely by us. 


Abel & Bach Company 
Largest makers of traveling Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


equipment io the world. 
Chicago Salesrooms, 46-48 Adams St. 


Look for this mark on any trunk, suitcase or bag. Finding it 
guarantees you the quality you pay for. 























Think of the business secrets, the 
contracts, the agreements that you in- 
trust to your letter paper. 

Use a paper worthy of such confidence. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“*Look for the Water Mark” : 
is as deserving as we know how to » 
make it. 
And we make it so good that we 
have to make bond paper exclusively. 


You should have the Book of Specimens, which shows OLp 
Hampsuire Bonp in white and fourteen colors, made up 4 
into letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms as actually used by 
prominent houses. Write us on 
your letterbead. 
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Hampshire 
Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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GENTLEMEN 


Who dress for style, neatness 
and comfort wear the improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


<2 The Name is 
stamped on every 
“ond 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—-NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 
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FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 



















GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 






















Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 
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Christmas Reading 
: OW differently we all pronounce 
; (I never thought we’d do so) — 
In olden times ’twas Robinson, 
While now it’s just Caruso. 
A Reason 
IRST GOVERNMENT OFFI- 
CIAL: Why are we so anxious to 
exclude the Japanese ? 

SECOND GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL: 
Well, you see, they are clean and intelli- 
gent, and they take up the room that 
naturally belongs to the scum of Europe. 
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WELCOME THE COMING, 


SPEED THE PARTING YEAR 


The Opera 

P HE origin of the opera, like 
‘—~. some of Wagner’s music, is 
= lost in obscurity. It is sup- 
posed to have begun with tom- 
toms, and ends in tiaras and talk. 

The opera season begins in December 
and lasts until Lent, a period in which 
people prefer to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to bridge. 

An opera-house is a place where half- 
naked people congregate at considerable 
expense to listen to music and hear about 







JANUARY 
AQUARIUS 








each other. The audience is divided into 
two classes—the true lover of music and 
the others. 

The true lover of music is a superior 
person who knows and feels more about 
music than you do, no matter who you 
are. While the long evening moves 
slowly along and you are restless and 
uneasy, and cursing the fate that made 
you spend your money to come, he sits 
enraptured and drinks in every sound. 
You are as thirsty as he is, only prefer 
something else beside sound. 












“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLIX 


JANUARY 3, 1907 No. 1262. 
17 West Tuirty-First Street, New YorK. 

TATES’ RIGHTS is 
a sleeping dog that 
prudent states- 
men will not 
kick too hard. 
It is undoubt- 
edly necessary 
to nudge him 
from time to 






~) time, and make him 

* change his position 
a 4 enough to leave the 
way clear for such novel- 
ties as the development of 
the country render indis 
pensable to the nation’s well-being. But 
if the creature is too rudely or completely 
roused, he is liable to howl like mad and 
show his teeth—for he still has teeth—and 
make a painful and alarming rumpus. 

It is right that he should. He is by no 
means to be regarded as an ornery beast 
He isa 
watch-dog, somewhat crabbed in his dis- 


who has outlived his usefulness. 


position and liable to show excess of zeal 
toward intruders who do not smell just 
right to him, but he is the guardian of 
interests of supreme importance to our 
form of government, and it will be an 
ominous day for this Republic when his 
teeth are drawn and his bark silenced. 

President Roosevelt sometimes seems 
to forget that the old dog is alive at all. 
In his zeal to get things done he walks 
over him as though he were so much dead 
mutton, but so far the old dog has only 
growled at him. It is Mr. Root that has 
made him howl. We guess he did it inad- 
vertently; that he stumbled in the speech 
that he made on December 12 in New 
York, and was himself surprised at the 
force with which his toe found the dozing 
mastiff in the ribs. The injured animal 
got up and yelped with a dolorous energy 
that brought the neighbors to the win- 
dows. He has not bitten anybody yet, but 
he is alert and anxious, and likely, one 
may surmise, to stay broad awake for a 
couple of years to come. 

Mr. Root is not a man given to say- 
ing foolish things, and there was nothing 
at all foolish in what he said at the 


‘irs * 


Pennsylvania dinner. What he said 
about things present seems to us to be 
true, and what he said of things to be is 
in the way of coming true unless the pres- 
ent current is stayed. He discussed the 
future of the States of the Union under 
our dual system of constitutional govern- 
ment. What with the rapid growth of 
national sentiment since the Civil War, 
the working of free trade between the 
States and the development of railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones, there has 
been, he said, a reorganization of the 
business and social life of the American 
people which, for the most part, ignores 
the boundaries of the States.. These 
changes in the life of the people have 
produced political changes, until the 
people now conclude that State laws 
which are adequate for State business are 
not adequate for business which extends 
throughout all the States, regulation and 
control of which is now passing into the 
hands of the National Government. 
“The end,” said Mr. Root, ‘‘is not yet.” 

We are urging forward in a development 
of business and social life which tends more 
and more to the obliteration of State lines 
and the decrease of State power as com- 
pared with national power; the relations of 
the business over which the Federal Govern- 
ment is assuming control, of interstate trans- 
portation with State transportation, of inter- 
state commerce with State commerce, are 
so intimate and the separation of the two is 
so impracticable that the tendency is plainly 
toward the practical control of the National 
Government over both. 

That is all gospel truth. The facts are 
as he gives them, the tendency is as he 
says. He went on to say that the people 
would have the control 
which they deemed just and necessary, 


government 


and that the only way to preserve State 
authority was for the States to wake up, 
show a higher standard of responsibility 
to the general public and use their powers 
effectively in legislation conforming to the 
general moral sense of the country. 
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A‘ THAT the old dog, States’ Rights, 
got up and howled. 

There is abundant wisdom in all that 
Mr. Root said. Taking his speech line 
by line and word by word, it is hard to 
challenge anything he said. It was the 
general weight and direction of his sug- 





gestions that made the disturbance. It 
is a bold man, who, speaking in public 
for himself and another bold man, ven- 
tures to tell the States of the Union that 
they have already forfeited by non user a 
good part of the governmental powers left 
in them by the Constitution, and that un- | 
less they look sharp, show a quickened 
sense of solidarity, and take action that 
is satisfactory to some one beside them- 
selves, they will lose what authority they 
have got left. 
No wonder the old dog howled. 





WE BELIEVE Mr. Root’s speech 
will do good. There is ample 
ground for his reflections on the efficiency 
of State governments, and in their failure 
to realize and live up to their family ob- 
ligations as members of the family of 
States, the States may profit by his warn- 
ing. But, in our judgment, the main 
profit is likely to come from increased 
jealousy of encroachments on the reserved 
powers of the States by the National Gov- 
ernment, and especially by the Adminis- 
tration of which Mr. Root is the leading 
lieutenant. There seems to be no power, 
executive, judicial, legislative or State, 
which President Roosevelt is not eager to 
wield if he can get his hands on it. He 
seems to have such absolute confidence 
in his ability to do good work (and he 
does do good work) that he is ready to 
seize anybody’s tools to do it with. He 
wants to run the schools in San Francisco, 
to tell the railroads when to buy cars and 
where to send them, to dismiss military 
officers without trial, to medicate our or- 
thography and regulate the size of our 
families. He scolds us, coddles us, and 
patronizes us and all creation. He makes 
us proud, he makes us swear, and squirm 
and laugh and feel foolish, all by turn. 
Heaven bless the man, but we don’t want 
so much paternal government. It is bet- 
ter that we should get hurt now and then 
than that we should lose the capacity for 
self-help and self-control. 

Howl away, venerable watch-dog! A 
good many things that you won’t like are 
doing, and have got to be done. But a 
lot more things that are neither constitu- 
tional nor necessary, and that ought not 
to be done, may be prevented if you can 
rouse enough folks by your timely clamor. 























THE NORTH POLE 


WHEN THE UNITED STATES HAVE ANNEXED IT 
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To 1907 


G o, J Oarnsu year, nO. wondrous nit) 


Impart a message new to men. 
Nor let thy ancestry defiled 


Pervert thy sympathies again. 


| ders we do not seek of thee, 


Be 9 results be all thy leaven, 
And let no 0; deeds go free 
To sully thee, from 1 to 7 


Instead, teach men thou art worth while; 
Fill them with hope, and vim and pluck, 


So that, as thou step’st down the aisle, 


” 
® ! tho U may’st hear our Sao 7 4 


Tom Masson 


History as It Is 


7. HE directors of the Great Melon Railroad Company 
: were gathered round the board. It was a highly im- 
portant meeting. 

“Gentlemen,” said the president, ‘“‘we have, as you 
know, accumulated a surplus of thirty millions of dol- 
lars. As honest and painstaking men, it only remains for us 
to decide the form in which this shall be distributed to our 
hard working stockholders, of which I, ahem! am one of the 
largest.” 


At this moment the superintendent of the road was an- 





nounced. 

‘Gentlemen, excuse me for interrupting you; but the fact is, 
a strike has taken place at the other end of the road, and is 
rapidly spreading. The engineers complain that they have to 
work nearly fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, which makes 
it impossible for them to do their duty, thus increasing the 
danger of severe accident. The brakemen are paid starvation 
wages, owing to the fact that the ice trust—‘‘Of which I am 
a director,” murmured the president—the coal trust, the 
meat trust—‘‘In which we are all vitally interested,” murmured 
the other directors—have put up the price of all necessities. 
Here are the demands of the men.” 

The president, concealing his annoyance as much as pos- 
sible, glanced over the paper handed to him, and then said: 

“What is your pleasure? Shall we raise the wages of these 
misguided men?” 

‘*Never,”’ muttered the other directors unanimously. 

Thereupon the president of the board turned to the superin- 
tendent: 

“You have heard our reply,” he said. ‘‘Make usual efforts 
to take care of passengers and shippers, call on the militia if 
necessary, and issue a manifesto, showing how we have worked 
and labored to preserve harmony, how unjust the demands 
of our employees are and how we will, if necessary, fight to the 
death and put the dear public to no end of inconvenience and 
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HE MEANT WELL 


JONES (meeting his old friend, the professor, jor the first time in seven 
years): WELL-—-YOU LOOK JUST THE SAME. 


trouble, rather than to give up one iota of the rights to which 
we are entitled under the Constitution.” 

Then, turning to the directors, he whispered, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I guess we’d better not cut that melon until after this strike is 
over.” 


WE ARE fast approaching the Mineral Age, for a resident 
of New York must have a constitution of iron, a cheek of 
brass, a nerve of steel and a mine of gold. 


OW is the time to file away public documents printed in re- 
formed spelling, to be preserved as curiosities of literature. , 
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Interview 


SPECIAL representative from LIFE 

was on’ hand at the dock to meet 
young 1907 as he came down the gang- 
plank. 

“Come quick ?”’ he wasasked. ‘‘ Young 
man, what are your impressions of 
America?” 

“Very favorable so far. Having no 
baggage and no clothes, the custom- 
house officers have done nothing but 
look at me insultingly.”’ 

He was shown promptly inté a cab 
and driven to the nearest hotel. 

“You had a pleasant voyage?” 

“Very. Rough in places. But good 
runs generally.” 

‘Have you any plans for the future?” 

“‘Dear me, yes. I have hopes of getting 
Depew to resign and keeping Teddy 
quiet. You see,” with a smile, “I am 
very young.” 

“What do you think of the financial 
question?” 

“T observe that my predecessor shirked 
it. I presume I shall do the same. There 
can be no doubt but what there ought 
to be an income tax. There can be no 
doubt that many of these millionaires 
ought to be suppressed. I shall, of 
course, put as many of them in jail as my 
term will permit. And I think I can 
promise you some lively sport.” 

““Good. How about the woman-suf- 
frage question ?” 

“Tm for it. I am in favor of having 
them do most anything that will stop 

them from playing bridge and sitting. 
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O, WELL! IT ALWAYS BEGINS THIS WAY. YS 


down to lunch in the Worlduf, and lolling 
back in Limosine cars.” 

“‘T suppose you'll give a look to the 
book trade ?”’ 

“Dear me, yes. But Iam afraid it’s 
hopeless. I see my predecessors couldn’t 
do much. However, I shall keep the 
novelists down as much as possible. By 
the way, I” 
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DIOGENES LOOKING FOR AN HONEST MAN. 





At this moment the cab stopped 
abruptly. The driver’s voice was heard 
as he leaned over. 

“‘Hey there, Inside. Haul down the 
shades quick or you'll be pulled. Here 
comes Anthony Comstock.” 

And thus the interview terminated. 








HE Presbyterian minister in O 

after much persuasion succeeded in 
getting two little Chinese boys to attend 
his Sunday-school. The teacher told all 
the children as they left each Sunday not 
to forget their pennies for the next Sab- 
bath. For several Sundays the little 
Chinese boys brought their pennies. 
Then one day when Miss S passed 
the collection box Wing Loo looked up at 
her with, ““What a mallah? God bloke 
all a time?” 


At the Concert for the Golf Club 


lps LATE COMER (looking at the 
programme): How far along have 
they got? 

“‘Seven up and two to play.” 








“T HOPE yov don’t feel nervous, Jim?” 
“T am a little uneasy, William, but 
I’m not so horribly scared yet that I’ve 
got to claim I ain’t afraid.” 
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Our Financial Letter 


HE market opened up this morning 

strong and buoyant, on receipt of the 
ws that the President had taken a 
day off. Hearsts were soft, with very 
little pr fit taking. At present this stock 
is low, but it is predicted that the public 





will take it up later on. Castellane Profli- 
gate bonds made a new low-level selling 
ex. all dividends. It is said that this 
bankrupt concern will socn pass into the 
hands of several receivers, one not being 
able to handle it. 

The new stock of the Factory Children 
Corporation Company, just listed on the 
Exchange, started off with a rush. Extra 
dividends are already being declared, and 
with the abundant material on hand and 
the. great generosity of the Government 
n permitting it to be used, it is thought 
that several melons will be cut shortly. 

Literary Reputations were firm on 
renewed buying. Insiders think very 
favorably of Reformed Spelling Incon- 
trovertibles, although it has been recently 
knocked down by a few determined 
insiders. 

Divorces ruled quiet but firm, with 
very little profit taking. Buying this 
class of insecurities on a margin is not 
recommended. Long-term Alimony bonds 
were taken on report of four new here- 
sies in the Episcopal Church. 

There was a long market in Sermons, 
there being much professional buying, 
but the public is not interested. There is 
the usual stringency in the money mar- 
ket, and it is hoped that the Government 
will come to the rescue by raising the 
tariff on all necessary articles. - 

The crop reports continue to be favor- 
able and since the Hughes election, Bar- 

















THE TYRANT FASHION 


NOBODY KNOWS HOW WE MONKEYS MUST SUFFER 


TO BE IN FASHION” 








1908 


IN UPPER CIRCLES 


bers have risen. We look for a shrink- 
age in Wool and unsteady conditions 
in Rye. Senators are easy, with the 
tendency upward, owing to shortage 
in material due to jail deliveries. 
Reports from the curb indicate gen- 
eral strength. Standard Thieving is 
rising rapidly on reports of the new 
Rebate Bill. U. S. Extortions are 
booming, a new custom-house being 
built. Lawson Gas is dead. 
“TS LIFE worth living?” 


“Tt depends upen whether you 
can afford it.” 


And They Say Figures Can't Lie 

ONES: Do you believe there is safety 

in numbers ? 

SKORCHER: Sure ; whenever I’m ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, I hang some 
other chap’s number on the back of my 
auto! 

Recent Marnages 


R. BLACK to Miss White. 
Mr. Little to Miss Biggar. 
Mr. Hare to Miss Shaver. 
Mr. Root to Miss Tree. 
Mr. Crystal to Miss Snow 
Mr. Hammer to Miss Handle. 
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| -9-0-7! Say! Hello! 
e We looked for you to-day. 


You can’t—what’s that? Speak louder, please, 


I don’t hear what you say. 


“Not coming?” Well! I like your cheek! 
You must think I’m a lob! 

Great Scott! I told you months ago 
I’d have to chuck the job. 


“The matter?” Oh, just tuckered out. 
I’ve got to rest a bit. 

Of course I’m coming back again 
As soon as I am fit. 


Old Tempus Fugit’s such an ass 
He couldn’t run the biz 

Without my help and—who are you ? 
I’m talking now. Gee whizz! 


Say, Central, who’s that butting in? 
Just stop his monkey tricks. 


That you, 1-9-0-7? What? 
You’re coming down? Good boy! 


December’s here. 


You're talking now, all right, all right— 


You bet I will—with joy! 


You can’t get down till twelve ? What’s that ? 


You’re going to bring a clerk ? 


Young January? Oh, my soul! 


He’s stupid as a Turk! 


A month, and says he hopes 


You'll keep him on with you, at least 


Until you learn the ropes. 


Of course, when I come back—ye gods! 


You? Coming here to stay? 


Why, you two haven’t brains enough 


To run things for a day. 


Old Tempus Fugit? Listening? Heard 


The cussing? Serves him right! 


He’s been with me 

























I’m not half through—give me the line— No! Go ahead and bust yourselves! 


Yes, me, 1-9-0-6. 


I leave at twelve to-night. 




















Wisdom 


ISDOM is a friendly thief, often 
robbing experience of its most 
formidable weapon, remorse. 

Wisdom is acquired when we are too 
old to profit by it, and then we are only in 
the primary department. 

Wisdom and education are not related. 
Education may be purchased like a com- 
modity at any university. Wisdom is not 
for sale. 

There are shades of wisdom, just as 
there are shades and degrees of folly. 
Because a man is not always wise, it does 
not follow necessarily that he is a fool. If 
it were so, the majority of us would be 





wearing cap and bells. Indeed, it is a 
question whether the benefits and results 
of wisdom are all that is claimed for it— 
whether it really justifies itself after all. 
For example, the wise man buys life 
insurance at an early age and lives to pay 
his premiums annually with wearisome 
regularity. That is because the company 
is a degree wiser than he. 

Women are wiser than men. If you do 
not believe it, ask one of them. 

Infants are wiser than either. They 
are the personification of wisdom. What 
a pity that they are not a little wiser 
wise enough to remain as they are, with a 
small area to rule and a few slaves to fan 
and bathe them! W. F. Rice. 





E. H. Mayder. 
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General Pershing 





HE charges against Gen- 


eral Pershing should 
have been made long 
ago, when the miscon- 


duct with which he is 
charged took place, or 
After the na- 

tive woman in the case 
had married anotherman, and the man in 


the case had married another woman, it 


not at all. 





was exceedingly mischievous to bring 
them The intention 
parently, to defeat confirmation of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s promotion, but they ar- 


Presi- 


forward. was, ap- 


rived ten days too late for that 
dent Roosevelt, when he goes out of office, 
will leave a good many sore places in the 
army. Some of the officers of low rank 
whom he has catapulted into generalcies 
are very good men and good soldiers, but 
the jump-over-everybody promotions are 
very unpopular, and it would seem as if 
most of the beneficiaries of them were 
better objects for condolence than con- 
gratulation. It must be a serious matter 
for any officer to find himself suddenly 
advanced, to the disadvantage of his 
comrades, to a rank which in their opin- 
ion he has not earned and has no just 
claim to. To pass one’s life among men 
who feel themselves to have been wronged 
by one’s preferment cannot be much fun. 
Less rank, less pay and better fellowship 


seem preferable. 


“The Blooming Lyre” 
ALLACE IRWIN is perhaps the 
only man since Eugene Field who 

has made poetry “‘pay’’—and pay hand- 
somely. Something like a hundred thou- 
sand copies have been sold of his ‘‘ Love- 
Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” and for two 
years or more he wrote a daily poem for 
the New York Globe, and mighty good 
verse at that. 

Of course, this sort of work is too 


“ce 


topical and too “‘timely”’ to live. 
But Irwin has acquired technique and a 
marvelous expertness that will tell in his 
future work. Mr. Irwin is essentially a 
lyric poet: he catches first the music of 
be it grave or gav—and then 
fits theme and phrasing to it. 

Of late Mr. Irwin has found expression 
in prose satire, as in his brilliant series, 
“The Shame of the Colleges.” 


The President's Messages 

T IS divulged by the 
Lire Washington cor- 
respondents that the 
President has taken no- 
tice that Congress suf- 
ferred last month from 
mental indigestion because of the fre- 
quency of his messages, and that he is 
relieved at this indication that he need 
not tell Congress so much of what he 
knows. There is no use of telling Con- 
gress too much, and there is no doubt 
that messages to Congress form an in- 
adequate and unsuitable vehicle for the 
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THE KING OF CLUBS 











expenditure of the President’s literary 
energy. It was not a part of the concep- 
tion of the Fathers that the President 
should be a preacher and that Congress 
should sit ‘under him; but President 
Roosevelt is primarily a preacher, and 
Congress isghe most inviting congrega- 
tion that ever a preacher had, because 
not only must Congress sit still and listen 
to every word the President sends :t, but 
every word also penetrates by telegraph 
to every corner of the land and is spread 
before all the people. This constitutes a 
great opportunity, but one with very 
definite limitations. It is not expedient 
that Congress should be used as if it were 
a ten-cent magazine to give publicity to 
literary pieces, even though they may be 
interesting and have valuable ethical 
properties. When a President writes to 
Congress he ought to write on business. 
President Roosevelt’s messages are al- 
ways pretty interesting reading, but, as 
messages, they could be enormously im- 
proved by competent editing, which 
should cut out relentlessly whatever it is 
not necessary that Congress should be 
told. 


Habits of the Mildly Great 
aa HE flowing tie and 
rumpled hair, some- 
what like a summer 
rash, are often mere- 
ly the outward and 
visible expression of 
an inward fever for 
art expression; and 
it is perhaps the 
safest way to work it out of the system. 
When your painter or poet gets down to 
real creative work, however, he is apt to 
shed his outward affectations until he 
becomes in appearance much like other 
men. St. Gaudens, the great sculptor, 
for example, looks like a prosperous 
business man, which, in a sense, he is. 
There are others, however, who continue 
all their lives to ‘‘dress the part” as the 

public fondly expects them to do. 

That gentle rhapsodist, John Luther 























Long, is so much a victim of the artistic 
temperament that not only does it find 
expression in prose poems and cherry- 
blossom drama, but it also flaunts itself 
in a gracefully disheveled bang, in quaint- 
ly worded letters of rare preciosity; and 
he, like Oliver Herford, carries his mou- 
chvir in his cuff. 

Clyde Fitch’s pose, or perhaps it were 
kinder to say his weakness, is ‘‘atmos- 
phere.”” He has to have the proper en- 
vironment at any cost. Whenever he so- 
journs abroad, be it in Mayfairor Capri, 
his temporary establishment must dis- 
play the familiar features of his house- 
hold gods, even to the matter of furniture. 
Jack London, on the other hand, must 
‘get next” to nature and a flannel shirt, 
if he is truthfully to record the heart 
throbs of primordial things. 

Alfred Henry Lewis has been taken 
with the disease in a peculiar form. He 
writes all night, peruses the morning 
paper and then goes to bed. In this way, 
he naively tells us, he gets his work done ; 
as otherwise, being a very sociable man, 
he would frivol away the golden hours. 
This plan does not mean that Mr. Lewis, 
living in New York, need necessarily lead 
a lonely life, as the owls at Herald Square 
can testify. 

Josephine Dodge Daskam displayed 
temperamental idiosyncrasies even before 
her talented pen attracted a wide audi- 
ence. At Smith College she used to 
parade the campus carrying a large 
French doll, apparently in a perverse 
desire to be thought ‘‘queer.”’ At present 
she is engrossed in an attempt to solve 
the weighty problems of domestic econ- 
omy by cooperative methods, in which 
a community cow and a unanimously 
patronized grocer play vital parts. 

Perhaps the most virulent attack of 
temperamental fever is that which: has 
laid low a certain young Parlor Socialist 
whe recently married a kindred spirit—a 
Russian girl of advanced ideas—even 
more advanced, indeed, than those of 
Mrs. Parsons, who advocates trial mar- 
riages. This Parlor Socialist believes 
that marriage is an alliance, not a con- 
quest, and that the woman should not 
lose her identity in her husband’s name. 
His wife, therefore, is always introduced 
as Anna So-and-So, giving her maiden 
name. The complications and almost 
scandalous misapprehensions which nat- 
urally arise when unenlightened stran- 
gers are present have already driven three 
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A NEW WINTER SPORT 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, WHO IS VERY FOND OF SKATING, HAS A SMALL ARMY OF WORKMEN 
ENGAGED IN DIGGING A FOUR-ACRE LAKE ON HIS ESTATE IN ORDER THAT HE MAY INDULGE IN HIS 
FAVORITE WINTER PASTIME. A SPECIAL WATCHMAN WILL BE INSTALLED ON A TOWER NEAR-BY TO 
GIVE WARNING OF APPROACHING INTRUDERS UPON MR. ROCKEFELLER’S PRIVACY.—New Vork Times 


hostesses to the point of nervous prostra- 
tion. 


The Eternal Feminine 

NEW critic has arisen in England. 

He has with becoming diffidence 
concealed his name, and with unbecom- 
ing assurance christened his volume 
‘*Winged Words,” which is taking a great 
deal for granted. He has much that is 
unkind to say about artistic and educa- 
tional fads, and he devotes some ex- 
asperated pages to the characteristics of 
women, who dearly love to hear them- 
selves criticized—partly because analysis 
of any kind flatters their vanity, and 
partly because no degree of censure 
awakens in them any troublesome aspira- 
tions to reform. They may protest, they 
may deny, they may laugh or weep; but 
they never cherish the faintest aspiration 
to amend. 

The innate lawlessness of women, who 
seem on the surface so law-abiding, fills 
the author of ‘“‘Winged Words” with 
deep concern. Their deviations vex his 
soul. If they sketch, their vertical lines 
slope. If they steer a boat, it swerves out 
of its course. Their lack of punctuality 
is an assault upon other people’s time. 


Their easy inroads upon their neighbors’ 
rights—‘‘Women cannot be content to 
take their own turn at a railway booking- 
office window”—is a relic (though our 
Englishman hesitates to say so) of bar- 
barism. ‘‘Woman,” sighs Mr. George 
Meredith, ‘‘will be the last thing civilized 
by man”; and man makes no great head- 
way with the job because woman in- 
stinctively rejects the processes which 
impede her devastations. Disobedience 
is the law of her nature, but she has no 
blatant and anarchical yearnings to shout 
this fact from the market-place. If the 
author of ‘‘Winged Words’’ could stand 
upon our New York docks, and watch 
returning citizens for one September day, 
he would know that the evasion of an 
aggressive law is as natural to a good 
woman as any other exercise of her pre- 
rogatives. It would give him a clue to 
much that now distresses him. And it 
would make him angrier than ever. 
Agnes Repplier. 


_ RS. NEWBOLD has a great many 
diamonds, hasn’t she ?” 
“TI should say so! Before she goes to 
the opera, she sends for a window 
dresser.” 








Lire: 
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New Ventures in Different Fields 


ROADWAY just now needs 

a good, strong, well-written, 
well-staged melodrama. We’ve 
been musical-comedied to death, 
we’ve had no polite 
society, American and imported, 
we’ve had our own Western life 
conscientiously portrayed and 
we’ve had more than a genteel 


end of 


sufficiency of amateur socialism, 
But 
it’s a long time since the high- 


sugar-coated with drama. 


priced theatres have given their 
patrons one of those good out- 
and-out thrillers that make the 
spectator feel like getting up 
and emitting a war-whoop at 
regular intervals. 

lier Mr. Wilton Lackaye’s ‘The 
Law and the Man” answers this craving for 
the melodramatic but only in a limited de- 
gree and but more so in its method than its 
matter. It has itsstirring moments, but these 
are subordinated to the major purpose of the 
play which is frankly to exploit the author’s 
dramatic conception of’ Victor Hugo’s lit- 
The whole 
production simply realizes the ambition of 
an actor who is clever enough to be his own 
playwright. Naturally logically the 
actor takes advantage of his opportunity to 
make individuality dominate both art and 
literature. Which means that Mr. Lackaye 
is very much more in evidence than either 


erary creation of a character. 


and 


Victor Hugo or Jean Valjean. 

\s a playwright Mr. Lackaye has made 
the fortunes of Jean Valjean the con- 
trolling factor of every scene and episode of 
the play. The author of “Les 
Miserables” kept Valjean in 
the mind of his reader, but the 
whole universe did not halt in 
its course and appointed cycles 
to attune itself to his career and 
He 


had his place in the cosmos. Mr. 


fortunes and misfortunes. 


Lackaye makes him not only 
both the poles, but zenith and 
nadir as well. The hero of any 
play must be the center of in- 
terest, but a play ceases to be a 
play and becomes a series of 
sketches when plot and char- 
dwarfed out of 
proportion to the depiction of 


acters are all 


one of the persons in the story. 
As a dramatist Mr. Lackaye 


‘hare 


has observed the law of the unities per- 
fectly, only he has interpreted it to mean 
that one character in a play should be the 
whole thing. It would take one of the 
clever epigrams which he uses in his curtain 
speeches to describe aptly just what he has 
done with “Les Miserables.”? He might in 
a weak moment confess that he had made 
them less “ Miserables.” 

Of his portrayal of Valjean it may be 
said that Mr. Lackaye is more actor than 
artist. Apparently he never forgets the 
presence of his audience, and that he is 


“ 


playing either for its entertainment or to 
enlist its sympathies. This is the ultimate 
object of all acting, but the result is often 
best achieved by entire forgetfulness of the 
Many 
of Mr. Lackaye’s speeches are delivered to 
the audience, or to the flies above, when 
obviously they are intended for the person- 


fact—also by forgetfulness of self. 





MR. LACKAYE AS 
Jean Valjean 


age in the play to whom the context and 
situation would suggest that they be ad- 
dressed. Mr. Lackaye is not to be blamed 
perhaps for being caught in that pitfall 
created by the star system and the personal 
flattery which popular actor en- 
counters, but his undeniable intelligence 
should show him that with equally in- 


every 


telligent audiences personality should be 
subjected to the artistic requirements of 
play and part. 

“The and the Man” calls for a 
large cast, and in the main it is a good one. 
The play is one of exaggeration, and there- 
fore the lack of subtlety in Mr. Melbourne 
MacDowell’s Javert is not surprising. He 
has little opportunity to make it anything 
but brutally brusque, which he 
The Mme. Thenardier of 
Jeffreys Lewis requires no subtlety, and 
she gives it all the force it calls for. The 
Eponine of Louise Everts was also a strongly 


Law 


does 
thoroughly. 





marked hit, and Mr. O’Hara’s 
Thenardier showed careful work 
in the varied developments of 
the character. The three con- 
victs were very cleverly con- 
ceived studies in criminology, 
and there is little ground for 
complaint against any of the 
work done by those in the minor 
parts. 

The staging of “The Law 
and the Man” is satisfactory. 
As a whole it is an interesting 
performance, quite worth seeing 
and especially worth while as 
calling to the attention of a 
trash-reading generation a 
classic which is being elbowed 
out of notice. 





* * * 


IVEN a very valuable dra- 
matic idea and a very ac- 
complished actor and it 
seems as though the com- 
bination ought to produce 
* something of unusual worth 
and interest. Unfortu- 
nately, the inexpertness of 
the dramatist who wrote 
“The Double Life” de- 
stroyed the value of the idea, and the for- 
eign accent of Mr. Henri de Vries worked 
harder against his undeniable talent in this 
play than it would in almost any other. 
The idea—the loss of memory and iden- 
tity which comes from an injury to the brain 
and the return to the original personality 
after a long lapse of years—the idea was 
made credible and in many ways dramatic, 
but faults of detail robbed it of most of its 
value. Mr. de Vries was supposed to mark 
the transformation of a young man of our 
time and of good family into a pit-boss in a 
West Virginia mine and the sudden return 
of the latter to his earlier self. Unfortu- 
nately, his accent was so un-American that 
it rose superior to both characters and 
destroyed any illusion provided by his 
excellent and finished work in other 
particulars. Both play and pro- 
duction were crude to the point of 
ridicule in the absolute lack of 
local color, where atmosphere was 







one of the most vital necessities of 
the play. The cast 
oughly commonplace one, but in 
it the excellence of Mr. Harry 
Dodd’s’ characterization of the 
mountain doctor and Sibyl Klein’s 
unaffected, natural portrayal of the 
pit-boss’s daughter out 
agreeably. 

It would be a pity if this mistake 
in play and casting should rob our 
public of Mr. de Vries’s splendid 
possibilities. 


was a thor- 


stood 
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R. REGINALD DE KOVEN has lost 
his memory. This general statement, 
which would chronicle a misfortune to al- 
most any other person, refers only to .his 
musical memory, as shown by the delightful 
freshness and sprightliness shown in the 
score of ‘The Student King,’’ Mr. Henry 
W. Savage’s latest venture into the field of 
comic opera in English. But for Mr. De 
Koven to clear himself as a composer of the 
sin of reminiscence seems hardly necessary 
when one of the most popular of the airs in 
“The Little Cherub” is appropriated al- 
most bodily from an opera by Offenbach, 
and that without a word of discovery or 
protest from our sapient musical mentors. 
This being so, it would not be surprising if 
before long the Theatrical Trust would dare 
have Sullivan’s leading operatic numbers 
written into their “musical plays,’’ as origi- 
nal works of their salaried composers. 
“The Student King,” in score, book and 
manner of presentation, goes to prove that 
the general complaint against the persistence 
of managers in presenting ‘comic opera” 
to the point of wearying every one con- 
cerned, especially the public, is not based 
on the particular kind of entertainment, but 
on its quality. Briefly stated, the facts in 
the present case are that Mr. De Koven has 
written a very melodic and musicianly score, 
which comprises so much variety that the 
ear does not tire; Messrs. Stange and Ran- 
kin have provided a book and lyrics which 
do not insult the intelligence or appeal only 
to the Tenderloin and pawnbroking ele- 
ment; Mr. Savage has supplied a cast of 
artists who are not well known and worn 
out, equipped with a production which is 
not only elaborate and expensive, but in 


























Mr. Mouse: NOT BAD, EH? 


Mrs. Mouse: COME RIGHT AWAY FROM THERE, MR, 
MOUSE. THE IMMODEST HUSSY! 








THE AUTOIST’S NIGHTMARE 


good taste, and Mr. George Marion has 
infused into the performance truly artistic 
finish and enthusiasm. 

To those of us who were beginning to be- 
lieve that the lighter and more popular form 
of operatic entertainment meant only the 
combination of chorus girl, comedian, gar- 
ishness, vulgarity and the commonplace or 
vulgar in book and score, “The Student 
King”? comes as a revelation that comic 
opera in the proper use of the term is still a 
delightful possibility. In a company where 
so many artists acquit themselves with dis- 
tinction, it is here possible to note only that 
Mme. Lina Abarbanell and Mr. Henry 
Coote are principal singers deserving of the 
eminence; that Mr. Alexander Clark is an 
operatic comedian who can be funny with- 
out being coarse, and that the female chorus 
is not only comely and shapely, but can sing. 

“The Student King” deserves the patron- 
age of that large element in the community 
which has learned to shy at the very mention 
of the words “comic” or “light” opera. 


Metcalfe. 








Academy of Music—Mr. Belasco’s fine drama of 
mining days, ‘The Girl of the Golden West,’’ with 
Blanche Bates and original cast. 

A stor—Last 
Daughters of Men. 


Charles Klein’s ‘The 
One solution of the question of 


week of 
” 


capital and labor put into interesting dramatic form. 








Belasco—* The Rose of the Rancho,” by David 
Belasco and R. W. Tully. Miss Rose Starr and ex- 
cellent company in effective and absorbing play of 
life in early California days. 

Bijou—Mr. Henri de Vries in “The Double Life.” 
See opposite. 

Casino—Last week of ‘The Blue Moon.’’ Musical 
comedy of the customary sort, handsomely staged. 

Em pire—Mr. Barrie’s delightful “ Peter Pan,” with 
Maude Adams in the title part. Dainty and de- 
lightful. 

Garden—Mr. Henry W. Savage’s opera company 
in “The Student King.’’ See above. 

Garrick—Mr. William Collier in ‘‘Caught in the 
Rain.’’ Notice later. 

Hackett—Rose Stahl in “The Chorus Lady.’”’ 
Laughable and well-drawn sketch of Tenderloin life. 


Herald Square—‘*The Road of Yesterday.’ 
Notice later. 
Hippodrome—* Neptune’s Daughter” and “ Pio- 


neer Days.’’ Indians, ballet and spectacle. Every- 
thing on a large scale and well done. 

Lincoln Square—* Matilda.”” Notice later. 

Lyric—Mrs. Fiske in ‘“*The New York Idea.” 
Delightfully acted satirical comedy dealing with 
present-day marriage and divorce. 

Madison Square—* The Three of Us.’’ Miss Car- 
lotta Nillson and excellent company in well-staged 
and artistic comedy of American life in the West. 

Majestic—Mr. Henry Woodruff in ‘“ Brown of 
Harvard.”’ Diverting college play. 

Manhattan—Mr. Wilton Lackaye in “The Law 
and the Man.’’ See opposite. 

“The Great Divide,’’ with Mr. Miller 
and Miss Anglin as the stars. Mr. Moody’s well- 


Princess— 


written American problem play. 
Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville. 
Weber’s—* The Dream City” and 
Knight.”’ Notice later. 


“The Magic 
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To Whom It May Concern 


HAVE an ear for music—I can even make a bluff 
At listening to Wagner and to other classic stuff. 
The harp that once through Tara’s halls, the fiddle, fife and 
drum 
Excite a jubilation within my tympanum. 
O, yes, my taste is cath’lic, yet I vencure to protest 
Against the sort of melody that’s labeled “By Request.” 


I’m not averse to opera—I rather like the score 
As offered by Herr Conried for the thousandth time or more; 
And when the prima donna is sick or on a strike 
I worship Fraulein Frumpsky from Freiburg-on-the-Pike. 
But appetite deserts me, and dessert will not digest, 
When the band puts by the programme for something “ By 
Request.” : 

To adjust the jaws to ragtime is a feat of which I boast, 
I can sip my soup to Sousa, chew ‘‘ Das Rheingold” with the roast; 
An entree with “Aida” it is my delight to munch, 
While a liqueur with a largo is a musical free lunch. 
Adagio, andante, allegretto—Oui, mais peste ! 
Ach himmel! Dieu! Sapristi! Police! It’s “By Request.” 
Last night I’had a vision: I had reached the golden shore— 
“Tt would have been a beauteous dream if it had been no more.” 
I heard the herald 4ngels sing, a harp was in my hand, 
Beethoven waved his baton to direct the heavenly band— 
When suddenly I shouted, “Am I really damned or blest ?”’ 
For there, in flaming letters, burned the legend, ‘“‘ By Request.” 
No matter. Retribution will o’ertake him, soon or late, 
The tables of the table d’hote be turned. Attend his Fate: 
In the lowest pit of Limbo he shall call for food and drink, 
From a marvel of a menu that would make Lucullus blink. 
But for soup they’ll serve salpeter, and the liquor he loves best 
Will be ladled out as Java—‘ By Unanimous Request.” 

William Trowbridge Larned. 


Prophecies from Shakespeare 
II. Things of To-day 
F' YOTBALL—“ Then you and I and all of us fell down.” 
—Julius Cesar. 
Go_tr—‘ Good words are better than bad strokes.” 
King John 
Tue Auto—‘The spirit of the time shall teach me speed.” 
King John. 
THE BicycL—E—**To climb steep hills requires slow pace at 


first.” Henry VIII. 
THE CANAL—‘‘Our children’s children shall see this and 
bless heaven.” Henry VITI. 
Tue Muck RAkE—‘‘ Past and to come seems best; things 
present worst.” Henry IV. 
Tue THEATRICAL TRust—“ Lay aside life-harming heavi- 
ness and entertain a cheerful disposition.”’ Richard ITI. 


Lire —*‘ Now the fair goddess, Fortune, fall deep in love 
with thee! Prosperity be thy page!” —Coriolanus. 


Symphonic Poesy 


HEN the great composer heard that his rival had written 
a symphonic poem which called for fourteen cow-bells 
in the orchestra, he laughed derisively. 


‘“‘“Amateurish!” he exclaimed. ‘It is impossible to ring cow- 
bells in such a way that their sound will be wholly and invari- 
ably devoid of harmony. Wait, mes enjants, until I shall have 




















I. THE BIG CHIEF BOURBORNELLER 
WAS QUITE AN INGENIOUS FELLER 

















2. JUST A TWIST OF HIS WRIST 
AND A MOVE OF HIS FIST 

















3. AND HIS WIFE WAS A FINE UMBRELLER 


completed my symphonic poem for one hundred and twenty- 
nine phonographs. Then we shall see who is king of 
music. Cow-bells! Pah! It is the merest folly!” 


” 


> OUR NEW PASTOR WILL PREACH A SERMON ON “HOME” IN THE MORNING AND ON “HELI 
Mr. Henpeque: WHY TWICE ON THE SAME SUBJECT? 


IN THE EVENING. 
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THE LATEST 
( Are Dr oR gi A 


R. HERBERT PAUL’S A History of Modern England is 

a voluminous and lucid chronicle of the fifty years inter- 
vening between the resignation of Sir Robert Peel in 1846 and 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone in 1895. A sincere admirer 
of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Paul is also his disciple as every reader 
of his antiphonal and balanced periods will easily discern. 
His work, however, is not so much history in the creative 
sense of the term as an ordered laying out of the materials of 
history. It is based upon wide and intimate knowledge, 
marked by an incisive rather than a searching judgment of 
men and events, and from first to last is unfalteringly readable. 


“ 


Stanley Weyman’s Chippinge Burough is a more than 
usually historical novel dealing with English politics at the 
time of the second Reform Bill, fifteen years before Mr. Paul’s 
history opens. As a romance it is far from Mr. Weyman’s 
best and diluted, in so far at least as its love story is concerned, 
by that prolixity which has grown upon its author. But apart 
from this its scenes of action move with the old Weyman 
resiliency and form an effective pageant of the popular ferment 
of 1831. 


Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich, in his volume upon Tibet 
the Mysterious, ofiers us the most succinct and authoritative 
summary of the results of private and governmental exploration 
that has yet been made public. Even the enthusiast who has 
read the numerous accounts by individual travelers can read 
this book with profit and it is not too much to say that those 
whom the cost or rarity of most of these works have prevented 
from reading them will find Sir Thomas’s volume a sufficient 
substitute. It is not in the ordinary acceptation of the word a 
popular treatise, for to a certain extent it must be studied 
rather than read; but the reader who is willing, with the aid 
of the excellent reproduction of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s map, to master the author’s preliminary definitions 
and details, will find the balance of the work a fascinating and 
remarkably realizable panorama. 


The Sword of Wealth, by Henry Wilton Thomas, is a story 
of modern Italy in which a girl of noble lineage, a Sicilian 
captain of industry and a leader of the social democrats in the 
national legislature take the double parts of principals in a 
rather exotic romance and prominent figures in the bread 
riots in Milan. The story is unconvincing, not because the 
events are unlikely (events being altogether too capricious and 
contrary a lot to be dogmatized about) but because they have 
been so long appropriated by cheap romance that were we to 
meet them in real life we would swear that Providence had 
turned novelist. The book is realism with four feet in the 
air. 


Mrs. Everard Cotes has again demonstrated, in her inter- 
esting new novel Set in Authority, her ability to deal success- 
fully with a subject which at first blush threatens to be too 
serious or too ambitious for the caliber of her fiction. In the 





present volume she has taken the personality and the political 
policy of a Viceroy of India and while never allowing her 
readers to lose sight of their thematic primacy has skilfully 
subordinated them to the apparent function of background 
for a social clique in the distant capital of a protected State. 
Both in constructive skill and in creative power of a modest 
order the book is a pleasant comteent to the slap-dash run of 
current novels. : 


The Garden and Its Accessories, by Loring Underwood, a 
landscape gardener and architect, is a little volume dealing 
with the esthetic and utilitarian aspects of wood, brick and 
stone in the enclosing and embellishment of gardens big and 
little. It is profusely and helpfully illustrated and being quite 
free from gush and garden goo-goo in general is pretty sure to 
find a welcome from garden lovers. 


Of course any one who elects to read a Christmas story does 
so under no warrantable misapprehension that the cornucopias 
will be filled with new candy or the mottoes contain philo- 
sophical treatises. This being understood, Mr. Rupert 
Hughes’s Colonel Crockett’s Cooperative Christmas can be 
safely recommended as a novel and up-to-date specimen, 
relating how Colonel Crockett, on Christmas night, manipu- 
lated a true Texas round-up in the desert of New York. 

J. B. Kerjoot. 


A History of Modern England, by Herbert ‘Paul. Five volumes. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 each.) 

Chippinge Burough, by Stanley J. Weyman.* (McClure, Phillips and Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

Tibet the Mysterious, by Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $3.00.) 

The Sword of Wealth, by Henry Wilton Thomas. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Set in Authority, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sarah Jeannette Duncan). (Double- 
day, Page and Company. $1.50.) 

The Garden and Its Accessories, by Loring Underwood. (Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. $2.00.) 

Colonel Crockett’s Cocperative Christmas, by Rupert Hughes. (George W 
Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia.) 
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Guilty or Not Guilty >° 


By Grace Chapman Spader 


“Tt HAVE come to a decision.” 

The Rev. Crabtree Cunningham was one of the most 
advanced clergymen in the Episcopal Church. His sermons, 
liberal almost to a fault, had attracted widespread attention. 
Indeed, some of the elderly ladies in his parish had long held 
up their hands in horror at his utterances. But, generally 
speaking, his attitude had been viewed with more complacency 
than criticism—it had led him perhaps into higher flights of 
iconoclasm than would have been the case had he been called 
to account by the authorities. 

The fact is, that owing to the more liberal position of the age, 
the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham had been permitted to go his 
own way, and his confidence in himself had kept pace with 
his utterances. 

As he came into the house, therefore, and greeted his wife, 
there was a sense of determination about him—a new note of 
resolution in his ascetic face that Mrs. Cunningham noticed 
instantly. 

“‘T hope,” she said, with wifely concern, “that you have 
done nothing without consulting’me.” 

Her husband smiled confidently. 

‘*My dear,” he said, ‘“‘a higher power than you is in charge 
of my conscience.” 

She looked at him with alarm. 

“You mean”—— 

He parted the folds of his clerical coat, motioning to her to 
be seated as he arranged himself in his favorite chair. Then, 
selecting a straw-tipped cigarette from his case he lighted it 
earnestly. 

“I want to explain this whole thing to you,” he said, ‘so 
that you may see it in its true light. 

“In the first place, you must understand that wherever my 
conscience directs me I must go, regardless of consequences. 
Now, for some time I have been convinced that certain 
traditions which have lingered in our prayer-book, and which 
have, I might say, incrusted the vitality of our religion, 
should be done away with. No answer, for example, has ever 
been made to Hume’s argument against miracles. The 
Doctrine of the Atonement is to my mind false. I believe that 
our Lord is in one sense the most divine person I know, but 
not in the sense that it is laid down in the prayer-book. 


? 


*The recent case of Dr. Crapsey lends an unusual interest to this story. 





‘‘What is a person in my position to do? Filled as I am 
with the intense desire to preach a gospel to my fellow men— 
God knows they need it enough—immured as I have been in 
the Church and accustomed to its ritual, howcan I be false to 
it now when it needs my help more than ever? It seems to 
me that my duty is to remain here, and to use all the energy 
that I possess to bring about in the Church those reforms . 
which are necessary.” 

The Rev. Crabtree Cunningham’s wife put her hand upon 
his arm. 

**My dear,” she said, “‘I have heard this before. You forget 
that I have listened weekly to your sermons. It is one thing, 
however, to talk and another thing to act. I want to know 
what you have done.”’. 

The Rev. Crabtree Cunningham possessed the usual 
clerical mind. It was impossible for him, in other words, t» 
boil himself down. He had to take his own time to explain his 

sition. 

“‘Wait!” he exclaimed, with a superior smile. ‘‘ You are 
anticipating me. If I were alone in this new propaganda, if 
I were a pioneer blazing out a new faith, then, indeed, I might 
hesitate. I might wait until silently and thoroughly I had 
succeeded in bringing over a few recruits to my own position.” 

He rubbed his hands feclingly. 

“But,” he continued, ‘‘much to my surprise, much to my 
joy, much to my supreme edification, this has already been 
done for me. Without realizing it before, I recently dis- 
covered that the way had been paved and that the action which 
I have determined upon has been made easy for me by the 
trend of public opinion.” 

Mrs. Crabtree Cunningham was getting more uneasy than 
ever. She restrained herself, however, and while her face 
gathered intensity, with an effort she sat with folded hands 
and looked at her husband with a show of patience. 

“T suppose,” she said, “‘I shall have to wait until you tell 
me the story, but couldn’t you, dear, indicate by word or sign 
whether you have actually done anything or not ?” 

“What I have done,” replied the Rev. Crabtree Cunning- 
ham, ‘“‘remains with my conscience, my God and myself. 
Before I tell you what I have done I must prepare your mind. 
Now for facts. 

This story continued on page 32 
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TOO WET 

The crew of a certain life-saving station on the New England 
coast has had little to do of late because of the rarity of wrecks 
in that immediate vicinity. Nevertheless, the crew had in the 
past frequently proved its bravery and efficiency. 

The practice-drills of the crew last summer drew much satiri 
cal comment from the people at the summer resorts near by, 
who looked upon such practice as an entertainment devised for 
their especial amusement. 

One rainy day, at the appointed time, the crew failed to appear 
at practice. The summer boarders on the veranda of the hotel 
waited in vain for the exhibition which would vary the monotony 
of a’dull day. Finally,one of them went over to the quarters of 
the crew to learn the reason. 

“Aren’t you going to practise to-day?” asked he. 

“Not to-day, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

Then the brave life-saver, hero of many rough seas in the past, 
made an explanatory gesture toward the sky, and said 


“What, in this rain?’”’—Harper’s Weekly 
HE HADN'T CAUGHT UP 


Several years ago, when the University of Chicago held its 
decennial celebration, John D. Rockefeller was its guest for sev- 
eral days. A bewildering succession of functions followed one 
another in such quick succession that each affair was from one 
to four hours late. 

At the great panquet on the closing day, Mr. Rockefeller, in 
his after-dinner speech, told the following story: 

“T have felt for the past twenty-four hours like the Boston 
business man who lived in the suburbs and came in to his office 
every day. One winter afternoon he took the train for his home, 
but a terrific snow-storm was raging, and about half way to his 
suburb the train was snowed in. All night the passengers were 
imprisoned, but early in the morning they managed to reach a 
near-by telegraph station, and the Boston man sent the. following 
despatch to his office: 

“Will not bein the office to-day. Have not got home yesterday 
yet.” —Lip pincott. 


A GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN 

Considerable amusement was once caused by a slip of Em- 
peror Nicholas’s pen in accepting the offers of several companies 
of Siberian militia, who volunteered for service at the front. The 
petition read: ‘‘We humbly lay at your Majesty’s feet our de- 
sire to be permitted to fight and die for the fatherland.’’ The 
Emperor, in accepting, wrote on the margin of the petition in 
his own hand, “I thank you sincerely, and hope your wishes may 
be fully realized.””"—Sacred Heart Review. 


“May we have the pleasure of your company this evening, 
Colonel?’’ she asked. 

The Colonel drew himself up haughtily and replied, with every 
evidence of offended dignity: 

“Madam, I command a regiment.’’—Kansas City Independ 
ent. 
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TACTFUL 
Maimwen Lapy (rescued from drowning—to her rescuer): 
How can I ever thank you, noble young man? Are you 
married ? 
“No; have you got a pretty daughter?”—Translated from 
Meggendorjer-Blaetter jor The Literary Digest. 


ENDLESS EXPENSE 


‘How about these dukes?” inquired Mr. Struckile. ‘Are 


they purty expensive ?” 
‘You bet they are,’’ answered Mr. Nuritch, who had bought 
one. “And you want to remember this, Hiram: the first cost 


is the smallest item.’’—Pittsburg Post. 





TWO QUEENS BEAT A PAIR OF JACKS 


““No,”? REMARKED a determined lady to an indignant cabman 
who had received his legal fare, “‘ you cannot cheat me, my man. 
I haven’t ridden in cabs for the last twenty-five years for 
nothing.”’ 

7 


““Haven’t you, mum ?” replied the cabman, bitterly, gathering 


up the reins. ‘Well, you’ve done your best!” —Tit-Bits. 


AN actor in a London lodging house, who had discovered his 
“swiping,’’ numbered and listed his 
things. One night he roused the household by shouting down 
from his attic a demand for ‘No. 8.” 

“No. 8?” shouted the landlady back. ‘‘ What No. 8?” 

“IT want cube No. 8 of my lump sugar,” he replied. 


landlady’s propensity for 


Thenceforth the provisions in his cupboard were unmolested. 


—Argonaut. 


AN ANECDOTE OF EDITOR ROSEWATER 

The late Edward Rosewater, founder and editor of the Omaha 
Bee, had a sincere love of art. He hated pictures that indicated 
scamped work—so-calledim pressionistic pictures that were merely 
rough and hurried sketches, and so-called portraits that bore 
no likeness to their original. 

A young painter showed Mr. Rosewater one day a portrait of 
a mutual friend. 

“That a portrait of Smith?” the editor exclaimed. “I'd 
never have known it.” 

“Oh,” the artist exclaimed. “I didn’t try for a likeness, you 
know. I tried for an effect—an effect in grays.”’ 

“I know a man in New York,” said Mr. Rosewater, ‘who 
had his portrait painted last year. It cost him’ $4,000 and he 
was very proud of it. When he came home he showed it to his 
coc ak. 

“*Well, Mary,’ he said, ‘how do you like this portrait ?’ 

“*Sure, sir,’ said the cook, ‘It’s lovely. It’s beautiful. It’s 
divine.’ 

“* And, of course,’ said my friend, ‘ you know who it is?’ 

“*Oh, of course I do sir,’ said the cook. ‘Of course, of 
course.’ As she spoke she kept drawing nearer to the picture, 
studying it more and more closely. ‘Of course, sir,’ she said, 
‘it’s you or the mistress.’”—Bu/falo Enquirer. 


IN THE State of Washington, a railway bridge had been de- 
stroyed by fire, and it was necessary to replace it. The bridge 
engineer and his staff were ordered in haste to the place. Two 
days later came the superintendent of the division. Alighting 
from his private car, he encountered the old master bridge- 
builder. 

“Joe,’”’ said the superintendent, and the words quivered with 
energy, “I want this job rushed. Every hour’s delay costs the 
company money. Have you got the engineer’s plans for the new 
bridge?’”’ : 

“T don’t know,” replied the bridge-builder, ‘‘whether the en- 
gineer has got the picture drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up 
and the trains is passin’ over it.””—Argonaut. 


WHY HE CAME 

In one of the most aristocratic suburbs of Philadelphia there 
is a woman who is becoming famous for the lavishness of her 
afternoon entertainments to her friends, but the tremendous 
amount of ceremony attaching to each function renders it so 
slow that few would accept the invitations if they could refuse 
without giving offence to the wealthy and influential hostess. At 
a recent gathering of this nature a young business man came in 
late, and, making his way to his hostess, greeted her and apolo- 
gized for his lateness. “I’m delighted to see you,’’ was the cor- 
dial reply; ‘it’s so good of you to come. But where is your 
brother?”’ ‘“‘Oh, he asked me to tell you how sorry he was that 
he could not come. You see, we are so busy now it’s impossible 
for us to get away together, so we tossed up to see which of us 
should come.’’ ‘“‘How nice! What a capital idea! And you 
won?” “No,’’ said the young man absently, “I lost.”.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Tom: Well, darling, I have seen your father and he has given 
his consent. 

Grace: He approves of love in a cottage, then? 

“*No, but he says that a girl who spends as much time golfing 
and motoring as you do really has not much need of a home.”’— 


Tatler. 
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A SINGLE ORDER OF BOTTLES FOR 


HUNTER WHISKEY 





IF PLACED END TO END, WOULD REACH FROM 


BALTIMORE TO CHICAGO 


THIS GIVES SOME IDEA OF THE MAGNITUDE 


OF ITS POPULARITY 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities which satisfy and will endure. @ The 
peculiar charm of its tone has been the despair of its imitators. (Its responsive touch 
and general mechanical perfection make it the favorite instrument alike for teacher 
and virtuoso. (Its refinement of finish makes it a thing of artistic beauty, and the absolute 
honesty in every detail of material and workmanship gives it those staying powers that 
make it possible to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condition to-day. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 796 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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Decoration 


As long ago as 1600 Sir Henry Wootton said 
these significant words about the decoration of houses: 
“ Every man’s proper mansion house and home being the 
Theatre of his Hospitality, the seat of his self-jruition, 
the Comjortablest part of his own Lije, the noblest of his 
Son’s Inheritance, a kind of Private Princedom—nay, 
the Possession thereof an Epitome oj the whole World, 
may well deserve by these attributes, according to the 
degree of the flaster, to be delightfully adorned.” 


We offer what we believe to be the most efficient decora- 
tive service in America. Our work follows none oj the 
modern American tendencies toward the quaint, but is 
basely solely on classic models, adapted, necessarily, to 
the specific problems presented. We invite the at- 
tention of architects and owners to our past work and 
present facilities. 


WK. Cowan &§ Company 


Im porters be Manufacturers et Retailers 
Furniture a Decoration ha Art Objects 
Retail Store 
203-207 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 




















The New TECO PORTFOLIO de luxe 


which has been described as “probably the most beautiful example of 
book-making ever devoted to a commercial purpose,” 

IS NOW READY 
in quantities adequate forall reasonable demands, and will be dispatched 
to any point in the world upon proper application. 


Though a book of exceeding beauty and costliness, it is sent to discrim- 
inative people WITHOUT CHARGE. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
The cover of imported Japanese Kuro paper, hand-made and deckled, a full sheet twice folded for 
each book. Printed with great delicacy in two colors and silver, the design hand-stippled. Bound 


with white tape drawn without tying, the ends loose. 
Six pages in four colors, from process plates; showing TEC®@ pieces filled with a variety of flowers 


in the colors of life; a sheet of Japanese tissue over each color paye. 
All the other iliustrations printed in TEC@ Green on the Reverse side of white zephyr tissue; the 
texture of the tissue suggesting the peculiar surface of TEC@3 the artists’ names and descriptions of 


the pieces printed in seal brown upon the Obverse side. This, it is believed, is an achievement 
in printing never before attempted. 

Ten pages of type, on Alpine enamel book paper, in brown on one side only. Head-pieces, initial 
and tail-pieces specially drawn. 


The envelope heavily embossed, vithout color. 
Dimensions of book, six by eight inches. 
APPLICATIONS SHOULD GO DIRECT TO 
THE GATES POTTERIES 645 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 











“For weeks I have quietly discussed beliefs with members of my church, 
with my vestry, and, better than all, with Bishop Cheltenham.” 

‘And the result ?” 

“The result,” replied the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham, “is simply 
astounding. To a man, they agree with me.” 

“You mean” 

‘“‘T mean that every one of the members of my vestry believes exactly as 
Ido. They have stated it to me privately and decisively. I mean that many 
of the more advanced ladies in the congregation are with me to a woman. 
And last week, in a private interview which I had with the Bishop, in which 
my position was discussed at length, he leaned over in his delightful, fatherly 
manner—which you know so well—and said to me, ‘Cunningham, I agree 
with you.’ He said more than this, my dear. He alluded to what he called 
the intermarriage of science and religion, and showed that the faith of the 
future, independent of scriptural authority, would be something grander 
and higher that at present we could conceive of. He agreed with me about 
the miracles, thought my position on the Atonement was absolutely correct, 
and when I left him I experienced one of the greatest and most thrilling 
emotions of my whole ministerial career.” 

The Rev. Crabtree Cunningham’s wife leaned forward, her lips parted 
in a most intense curiosity. 

“Quick,” she murmured, “‘what did you do then? Did you do any- 
thing” 

This lady had been on a visit for a week and had just returned that 
morning. Her anxiety for her husband therefore was plainly excusable. 

“Did I do anything?” said the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham. ‘‘Well, I 
should say I did. Having my way so clearly marked out for me, I wasted 
not a moment. Three days ago I forwarded an open letter to the Bishop. 
This letter has just appeared in the Divine Press. I have challenged the 
Church. Knowing that I have so many friends, the outcome is plain. I 
have stated my position fully and freely, and have asked the Bishop what 
it shall be—whether I shall remain in the Church under these conditions, or 
not. The issue is therefore plainly drawn, the gauntlet has been thrown 
down. I have no fear of the issue.” 

At this utterance Mrs. Crabtree Cunningham behaved in a very peculiar 
manner. She rose up in her chair, waved her arms in the air and burst 
into tears. 

‘We are ruined!” she cried. 

“Ruined ?” 

“Yes. Our doom is already sealed.” 

Her husband smiled complacently, his clerical mind not being so moved 
by a woman’s tears as some other lay and coarser natures might have been. 

“Ha! ha!” he said. ‘‘How little you know of the real state of things. 
Don’t you see that my friends will stand by me? Don’t you see it means 
the agitation of an important question ?” 

“Don’t you see,” repeated his wife, ‘that the thing has been done 
before? That it was only a yéar ago that Mr. Cannister was tried for 
heresy and was found guilty?” 

‘*Ah, but” said the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham, ‘‘that was entirely 
different. He did it without any precedent whatever. He plunged into 
the thing, as it were. He didn’t know his friends.” 

At this moment the door opened and the maidservant brought in a letter. 

‘‘Here we are,” said the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham. ‘‘From the 
Bishop. Now we shall see what we shall see.”” He tore open the dignified 
epistle. At the top left-hand corner his wife, looking over his shoulder, 
read the words: ‘‘Private, confidential, and not for publication.” When 
he had finished, the letter fell from his hand on the table. 

“Well,” he said, with a slightly modified voice, ‘‘the Bishop, you see, 
feels that possibly I may have made a mistake. But still his letter is”’ 
he looked at his wife inquisitively, “‘I should say friendly, shouldn't 
you?” 

Mrs. Cunningham smiled a wan smile. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she said. ‘‘Quite friendly.” She picked up the letter. 

“*T am sorry,” wrote the Bishop, ‘“‘that you were so precipitate. You 
know, my dear friend, in the present state of the Church perhaps a little 
more thought would have made you hesitate. However, you of course are 
the supreme judge of your own conscience. This is written only to say 
that I am still your friend, as I shall always be.” 

“Hum,” said the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham, tapping the letter thought- 
fully on the table. ‘‘The Bishop is a trifle noncommittal, isn’t he, my 
dear?” 
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‘““Ves.” She looked at him sadly. ‘*To think,” she said, ‘“‘that I should 
have gone away at this critical time and left you alone.” 

‘‘Alone!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t say that, my dear. I have not been 
alone. For almost six days now I have prayed without ceasing.” 

She gazed out of the window, ignoring his remark in her absorption. 

‘“‘Oh, Crabtree!’”’ she whispered, ‘‘if I had only been here!” 


* * * ° 


Events in the Crabtree Cunningham family moved forward quite rapidly 
within the next few weeks. Marked papers from various parts of the 
country began to arrive in alarming numbers. Also, the Rev. Crabtree 
Cunningham’s mail increased by leaps and bounds. It seemed as if there 
were an epistolary epidemic among the old ladies in the parish, the Rev. 
Crabtree Cunningham being the unhappy object of their denunciations. 

There were several meetings of the vestry to which he was not invited to 
be present. The Bishop was interviewed by various papers, but refused 
to commit himself, reserving his action for the trial which, after much pre- 
liminary red tape, was set down for the near future. ; 

In fact, the whole religious world was stirred up by the action of Rev. 
Crabtree Cunningham, who, however, through the whole affair preserved 
his serene composure. 

“T am waiting,” he said to his wife, ‘“‘for the trial itself. Then is the 
time that the truth will come out. All this fuss beforehand, all these letters 
I am receiving, do not count. But wait, wait.” 

Mrs. Cunningham was silent. She felt that the thing had got beyond 
ber and that nothing more could be done. 

The court of review, sitting on the case of the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham, 
consisted of five eminent bishops, and, as if by the irony of fate, Bishop 
Cheltenham was appointed to preside. When the Rev. Cunningham heard 
this news he smiled significantly. 

‘God is with me,’’ he murmured to himself. 

The day of the trial dawned fair and beautiful. The court convened in 
a chapel that had been used for certain reformatory work of the church, 
which was situated in the diocesan city of Birmingdale. There was what 
might be called the semblance of a stage where the learned court sat, and 
beneath was an audience of laymen, some of whom had come a long distance 
to listen to the trial. On one side sat the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham with 
his attorney, a mass of evidence which he had gathered together from 
various sources and a place for witnesses on his side of the case. 

Much time was consumed in laying the evidence before the court, but 
when it was finally disposed of the case against the Rev. Crabtree Cunning- 
ham seemed to be quite clear. There was no question but what, judging 
from the letter of the prayer-book, he was guilty of heresy. Several wit- 
nesses had come forward in his favor, testifying to his earnestness, his 
enthusiasm, his eloquence, but up to the present moment none had dared 
to state that he was right. 

The judge, being the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cheltenham, was just about to 
close the case, the board of review then going into retirement for their 
verdict, when the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham rose to his feet in his own 
defense. He looked around him calmly and confidently. It was indeed a 
critical moment, not only for himself, but for all those present. It was a 
critical moment for the Church itself—one of those mile-stones which might 
indicate its progress, either forward or backward. It was a critical moment 
for the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cheltenham, who, as he sat in his presiding chair, 
his face ineffably calm and sweet, yet nervously crushed in his hand his 
paper cutter. 

“You wish,” he said to the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham, ‘‘to be heard in 
your own defense ?” : 

“I dov” 

The young minister leaned forward. The hitherto pent-up flood of his 
eloquence came over him with a'rush, and yet he restrained himself. His 
voice was calm and low. 

‘‘My brothers,” he said, “‘hitherto and up fo this present moment I have 
remained silent in my own defense. No witnesses of any importance have 
I called upon to sustain my position, which I feel to be an impregnable 
one. It is not necessary for me to go into the question of the truth for 
which IT am contending. What I desire to know, what I wish to have 
brought up before your honorable board and before the world, is whether 
a man who had devoted himself all his life to the Church, who felt that his 
place was within the Church by every tie that unites a clergyman to his 
fellow-man, should leave the Church at a critical point in its career, just 
This story continued on page 34 
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car as sc ientifically designed and as 
perfectly finished as if the re putation of this, the greatest 
automobile establishment in the world, depended upon that one car. 
This painstaking care dominates to the smallest details of Cadillac con- 
struction—in the engine it is so apparent that the minutely accurate finish 
of this vital part has made it a signal triumph in automobile manufacture. 
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great power, speed and hill-climbing ability, this engine proved itself so 
worthy in thousands of cars during the past four years that it will be used 
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ableness of this year’s cars beyond question. 
Don't fail to get a demonstration— you will be surprised how great are 
the possibilities of the “‘ Car that Climbs." 
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because he no longer was willing to countenance some of its effete and 
inconsequential traditions. 

“This, my brothers, is my own position, previously stated. The members 
of my own congregation were acquainted with my views, and knowing 
them as they did, my usefulness within my own small circle was not only 
not impaired, but I think was much enhanced, because I determined to 
speak the truth. 

‘** Now, your honorable body has met to pronounce me guilty of heresy 
It remains then only for me to have to call upon those within the sacred 
circle of the Church who believe as I do, who have stated to me that they 
believe as I do, and whom I now request to give their evidence with me.”’ 

He turned to where the small and select body of his own vestry were 
sitting, and held out his hand toward them as if pronouncing a benediction 

‘**Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I appeal directly to you who are the members oi 
my vestry, with every one of whom I have had long and earnest talk about 
my position. Up to the present moment you have remained silent 
I now call upon you to state, as you have stated to me over and over again 
in private conversations, that you agree with me in my views, and if I may 
be called a heretic, then you also are heretics.”’ 

There was a moment of intense silence in the court-room. Everybody 
waited to see what the Rev. Crabtree Cunningham’s vestry would do 
Among these gentlemen, who had thus been called so suddenly to account, 
there occurred various subdued whisperings which seemed to last an inter- 
minable time. Old ladies who had been gossiping among. themselves now 
suddenly leaned forward, their faces tight with expectancy. Venerable 
clergymen, some of them reading their favorite papers, others half asleep, 
all suddenly sat up. 

Finally, from the vestry group, a tall form arose. It was the figure of Mr. 
Higginstone, a leather merchant and chairman of the vestry committee. 
He spoke in what might be called an amateur voice, for he was a plain 
business man and unused to flights of oratory. 

“‘T am afraid,” he stammered, ‘‘that—well—that Mr. Cunningham has 
gathered an erroneous idea of the attitude of his vestry.” He pulled out a 
handkerchief and wiped his brow nervously. ‘‘We are all,” he said, ‘‘com- 
municants of the Church, in good standing, and we admire Mr. Cunningham 
very much for the good work that he has done among us, but—well, we don’t 
quite. approve of some of his views. But we shall hate to lose him. At any 
rate, we all like him very much. There is no doubt about that, is there ?”’ 
He turned interrogatively to his fellow-members of the vestry. They all 
nodded emphatically. 

“T think,” he continued, ‘‘that this is a question for the honorable board 
to settle, and I am sure they are entirely competent to do so.’”’ And he sat 
down. 

The Rey. Crabtree Cunningham got up again. He turned and looked at 
Mr. Higginstone, the leather merchant. Possibly theré was a touch of 
scorn in his look. Possibly there was in his heart a feeling of righteous 
indignation. And yet, in his voice there was no note of surrender. No 
martyr ever preserved a bolder front. He bowed to the court. 

‘‘Brothers,”’ he said, ‘‘I am sorry that my vestry is not willing to testify 
that they agree with me. That is a matter, however, for their own con- 


sciences to determine. I have no written evidence from them, only their 


spoken word to me. I feel, however, that there is another witness whom I 
know to be cast in a different mold from the members of my vestry—one 
who for years as a friend has stood by me in not only his prayers, but in 
his daily life—one whom I know to be true and faithful to any cause he 
espouses.” He turned and looked directly at the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chelten- 
ham. 

“The question,’ he said, ‘‘is a simple one. Shall the Church go on, 
hampered by the crust of tradition that has fallen upon it, or shall it be 
awakened to new fields of endeavor? I believe that within its fold every 
form of freedom of thought should be permitted so long as the cause of 
Christ is being furthered. This,’ he said, looking into the eyes of the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Cheltenham, ‘“‘is, if I remember correctly, what you once said 
to me. I call upon you, therefore, as a witness in my behalf. I call upon 
you to state whether, no matter what the position of the Church may be, 
you yourself do not agree with me upon every one of the counts which have 
been brought up against me. 

He paused. The face of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chelteaham with its in- 
effable dignity remained immovable. It was noticeable, however, by an 
observer, that he held his paper cutter in his hand with what night be 
termed almost a clutch. 
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‘‘T am sorry,” he said, in a calm, well-modulated pulpit voice, in which 
there seemed to be cadences and depths of religious feeling concealed, as 
it rose and fell in the court-room. ‘‘I regret more than it would be possible 
for me to state that this young man, whom I love as a friend and a brother, 
should have been so misled by what I feel I must term false enthusiasm 
as to have arrived at what are erroneous conclusions with regard to my own 
personal attitude. This is not the time nor the place for me to state what 
my personal attitude is. I am here as president of this court to pass on the 
evidence as it has been placed before me, and no matter what the result 
may be, I shall always hope and believe that this brother will remain my 
friend. We must now proceed to a consideration of the case.” 

The Rev. Crabtree Cunningham, who had been straining his face for- 
ward to listen to what his friend said, now sank back in his seat. His wife, 
faithful to the end, sat next to him and fanned him vigorously. The court 
of inquiry filed out upon its solemn mission. The Rev. Cunningham’s 
attorney touched him on the arm. 

‘“Come,” he said. “It is all over but the verdict.” 

* * * 


One week later, in the parsonage that had been occupied by the Rev. 
Crabtree Cunningham, there were signs of unusual excitement. Several 
moving vans were in front. The only room in the house that had remained 
undisturbed was the study, and it was into this study that the young 
minister came and put his arm around his wife, who was standing leaning 
over the desk absently arranging some clippings. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it’s all over with. I knew, of course, that they would 
pronounce me guilty. But do you know, my dear, it was worth it.” 

She turned her face and looked at him inquiringly. 

“Why was it worth it?” she said. 

“Tt was worth it,” he replied, “because I have learned one of the 
greatest truths that this life can give to me, and I have learned it in the only 
way that it could be learned.” | 

‘“What have you learned ?” 

A smile of ineffable satisfaction came over his face. Absently his hand 
went forward and grasped a cigarette that was lying on the desk. 

“T have learned,” he said, ‘‘that it isn’t what men believe that counts. 
It is only what they profess to believe.” 

His wife looked at him and smiled. 

“My dear,” she said, “‘I could have told you that long ago if, instead of 
praying so much during the week I was away, you had only sent for me 
and asked me the question.” 
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‘“WHAT ARE THOSE BOYS FIGHTING ABOUT?” 
“JUST ME.” 











Every Ambitious Young Man 


Should read the article on Thrift, written by 
DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of Success 


This is just an excerpt on 


Inducing the Habit of Saving 


ss ANYTHING which will encourage the habit of saving in this extravagant age is 

a blessing. The temptations on every hand are so alluring that it is very difficult 
for a young man of ordinary self-control to resist them and to save his money. 

“I believe that life-insurance is doing more to induce the habit of saving than 
almost anything else. 

“IT know of nothing which will cover up more blemishes, put out of sight more 
business weaknesses, cover up more surely the lack of foresight and thrift than a good 
life-insurance policy. It has proven a friend to thousands who have not been friends 
to themselves. It has shielded thousands ot families who would have been homeless 
without it; it has sent to college multitudes of boys and girls who but for it would 
not have gone; it has started thousands of young men in business who, but for it, 
either would not have started at all, or would have have been delayed for years. It 
has lifted the mortgage from thousands of homes.” 
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Even if they cost more, their popularity 
would not be less—for Egyptian Deities are 
selected for quality and not because of price. 
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CIGARETTES 


Connoisseurs select them everywhere because no 
better cigarette is known. Their quality is the highest 
ever obtained in the production of fine cigarettes. 

No. 1 Size 10 for 35c. 
No. 3 Size 10 for 25c. 
i S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 











Egyptian Scenes—Tomb of Queen Hatasu near Dier-el-Behari 
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(CONTEMPORARIES 7) 
WHAT ELECTION MEANT TO HER 


It seems that even the children are greatly gratified at Govern- 





ot Guild’s reelection. I have a friend who has a very bright and 
winning little girl, about five or six years old. Late in the after 
noon of Election Day she expressed intense anxiety to hear of the 
Governor's reelection, asking every one who came near the house 
if they really thought he had won. Meeting her father next morn 
ing, I mentioned Margaret’s remarkable enthusiasm, expressing 
gratification at her being imbued with such a commendable spirit 
of patriotism; that-one so young should manifest so lively an 
interest in the affairs of the Commonwealth I considered a very 
hopeful sign. The father said, ‘Do you know why?” 

I answered, “I suppose it is because she is an exceedingly 
bright child.’’ 

“Oh, no,’”’ he said, “I told her if Guild was elected I would 
take her to see ‘ Peter Pan.’”—Boston Transcript. 


Tue SoutnH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


“WHERE was he struck by the automobile?” asked the 
coroner. “At the juncture of the dorsal and cervical vetebrz,’’ 
answered the surgeon. “ Will you please point that out on the 
map?” asked the coroner, indicating one that hung on the wall. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. LaNctry said of the unpleasant and impertinent ques- 
tions that, under the new customs rules, had been put to her on 
her landing in America: ‘They reminded me of that lawyer’s 
bill which is sometimes quoted to show what a lawyer, at his 
worst, can be. I don’t remember all the bill’s items, but two of 
them were: 

“*To waking up in the night and thinking about your case, 
$7.50. 


“*To dining with you after the case was lost, $5.’” —Argonaut. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 
All the attractions of hotel life, with the comforts and privacy 
of home. 


AN OLD woman went into a grocer’s and ordered a penny- 
worth of carrots. After being served she-inquired: ‘ D’ye not 
thraw something in wi’ them?” “Oh, yis,” replied the green- 
grocer, “if ye wait a minute aa’ll thraw in a seck o’ tetties an’ a 
barrel o ‘apples, an’ a hundredweight o’ turnips an’ a box o’ 
oranges! An’,’’ he shouted, as the old woman flounced out of 
the shop, “when aa’m busy aa’ll thraw in the horse and cairt! 
If yor not satisfied then, come back for the shop!””—Kansas City 
Independent. 


see 


‘““You can’t judge by appearances.’ Can’t you, though! 
How else can you judge an actor but by his appearances?” 

“*Never say die.” Nice, prosperous, undertaker you’d make 
with that motto, wouldn’t you?” 

* Marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ Bosh! Married men 
don’t have any leisure.’’ 

“Give the devil his due.’ What’s the use of bothering? He’s 
sure to get it.” 

“*Seeing is believing.’ Not always. Your wife sees you when 
you come home late from ‘sitting up with a sick friend,’ but she 
doesn’t believe you.” 

“* Faint heart never won fair lady.’ Well, what of it? Ours 
—Boston Transcript. 


is a brunette.’ 


REVERSED PROPORTIONS 
Mrs. Knicker: Could he get into the Four Hundred? 
Mrs. Bocker: No, his-business was retail and his ancestors 
wholesale.—New York Sun. 


50 Years’ Supremacy 
The supremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 years’ 
scientific education of dairymen and employees with a fixed pur- 
pose to supply only the BEST. Eagle Brand Condensed Cream 
and Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream fill every milk or cream 
requirement. 


Once, in Nice, an Englishman and a Frenchman were about 
to separate on the Promenade des Anglais. 

The Englishman, as he started toward the Cercle Mediter- 
ranee, called back: 

“Au reservoir!” 


And the Frenchman waved his hand and answered: 
“Tanks!”—Argonaut. 
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‘‘We attend thy reverend length of days 
With benediction and with praise, 
And hail thee in our public ways 
Like some great spirit fam'd in ages old.”* 
Shakespeare, 
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California 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 
Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth—all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 
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Write for booklets telling about California, to 


E. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
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wine, spirit and soda beverages. A tablespoonful in 
an ounce of sherry or sweetened water after meals 
affords relief and aids digestion. 
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| It must also be ‘‘adjusted’’ so that it 
will keep perfect time in any position. 
The hair spring controls the bal- 
ance wheel of a watch, and the bal- 
ance wheel 1s where the adjusting is 
> done. 
| So every Rockford Watch is tested 
to run without a hair spring, to prove 
that the parts are perfect and accur- 
ately fitted together. 
With no defects to ‘‘throw it off,” Rockford ad- 


of B Q lit cost but little justment to temperature and position is per- 
we more than the manent. 
é the urpee ua I y usual kind, but That is why a Rockford Watch keeps time 
Bask : . = 
are worth much more! To convince you that this ad gate lig Scene Gaus Grae 
is true, let us havea talk together. We have spent real superiority of Rockford Watches. They will be 


months of labor and thousands of dollars on glad to sell you a Rockford Watch because it will 


e ive long-time satisfaction. 
The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. . If ne op a alee supplied with any type 


of Rockford Watch, write us and we will see that 
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It is a Book of 200 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs. Shall we mail you get what you want 

you a copy? It will cost you nothing, if you will kindly give a fair hearing to our claims We will gladly send you complete information 
t for your patronage. Write TO-DAY! about Rockford Watches. Write us today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. || . Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Ill. 
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HERE has recently been published a very 
clever book by Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Learned. 
Mrs. Learned has with great judgment and dis- 
cretion selected from the world of literature quo- 
tations which her husband has illustrated. The 
introduction has been written by Wallace Irwin 


and is as follows: 


The Son of Adam, doomed to stray 
From Eden’s pleasant sod, 

Still wonders in a dreamy way 
Throughout the Land of Nod. 


He goes about avoiding trees 
And woman’s wiles serene, 
He takes to cover when he sees 

The species serpentine. 


Yet woman peeps from shades and nooks, 
Or plain or picturesque ; 

He finds her in his games, his books, 
He finds her at his desk. 


Until, poor man! He can’t forego 
The yearning for a wife. 

Love makes a Purgatorio 
Of Adam Junior’s life. 


In vain he flams his brain with fibs 
His heart will not believe. 

He knows he’d give a dozen ribs 
To reconstruct his Eve. 


heliteraryfoo 


But, ah, the beauties that entice 
Are just beyond his reach. 
He swears the Fruit of Paradise 

Is verily a Peach. 


Till, happy day! In bridal gown 
They take the golden train 

For Eden, where they settle down 
And start to raising Cain. 


Following are some of the extracts from the 
be 0k: 


If Adam had had before his eyes the warning 
example which he set, it is doubtful if he would have 
been as easily fooled as are his sons.—Lisle de Vaux 
Matthewman. 

It may have taken a hundred centuries of evolu- 
tion to change a monkey into a man, but it takes only 
a few minutes and a pint of whisky to change a man 
into a monkey.—/Terman Lee Meader. . 

An unmarried man is but half of a perfect being 
and it requires the other half to make things right, 
and it cannot be expected that in this imperfect state 
he can keep the straight path of rectitude any more 
than a boat with one oar or a bird with one wing can 
keep a straight course.—A non. 

In one sense men are not fickle except in trifles. 
They change their clothes, their language and their 
habits, but they always preserve their evil inclina- 
tions, are firm and.constant in wrongdoing, and in 
their indifference to virtue.—La Bruyere. 





A weak man is sort of an intermediate being be- 
tween the two sexes.—A non. 

A man’s standards of measurement are like his 
cigars, one kind for himself and another for his 
friends.— MV atthewman. 

Any man may be in good spirits and good temper 
when he is well dressed. There ain’t much credit in 
that. If I was very ragged and very jolly then I 
should feel I had gained a point.—Charles Dickens. 

If heaven had looked upon riches to be a valuable 
thing, it would not have given them to such a 
scoundrel.—Swi7ft. 

At twenty men love women ; at forty, girls ; at 
fifty, themselves.—Minna Thomas Antrim. 

The cigarette is for the trivial moments of life, the 
cigar for its fulfilments, its pleasant, comfortable 
retrospections, but in real distress, in the solving of 
questions, the fighting of difficulties, the pipe is 
man’s eternal solace.—Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
“The Masquerader,”’ 

The man who is dainty, pretty and unspeakably 
smooth when he makes love to you has had alto- 
gether too much practice.—Lilian Bell. 

Man is the sum total of all the animals.—Professor 
Oken. 

One of these fellows with pink tea instead of red 
blood in his veins, who hadn’t any opinions except 
your opinions, until he met some one else. Preached 
pretty, fluffy little things and used ‘‘eau de cologne” 
on his language.—George Horace Lorimer. 

The generality of men employ the best part of their 
lives to make the last part miserable.-—LaBruyere. 





Percolating Coffee Machine 


Produces a pure, wholesome, delicious cup of coffee 
that just touches the right spot. Can be used in any room in the house, 
any time, and for every occasion where coffee is to be served. One of the 
most useful and convenient articles you could have in your home. 


Coffee made in the "Uni- @) 


versal" tastes just as it smells. Vi 
That rich, fragrant aroma is pre- 
served because there is no escaping er 
steam. No boiling water to release Hy 
the unwholesome properties which 
cause the bitter taste. 
The valve you see at the base 
of the tube forces the water as it 
increases in temperature up on to 
the ground coffee in the filter cup, 
through which it percolates into 
the reservoir beneath. 


The water must boil in other 
machines before it can be forced 
up the tube on to the coffee. 


By the time the boiling point 
is reached in the "Universal," 
coffee that is fresh, wholesome and 
nutritious can be drawn from the 
faucet. 





» of simplicity. 


we 
7 


The "Universal" is a model 
By raising the glass 
dome all the working parts—the 
filter cup, spreader plate, tube, and 
valve are removed from the 
machine at one operation. 


The body is made of one piece 
of copper—no seams, no joints. It 
is inseparable from the base— 
easily handled; lined with a coating 
of pure tin—easily cleaned; heav- 
ily nickel plated—will not tarnish. 

Hardware dealers and housefurnish- 
ing stores sell the "Universal" in different 
styles and sizes. 

May we send you our free booklet? It 
fully describes the "Universal" principle of 
filtering the water through the coffee before 
the boiling point is reached. It is worth the 
cost of a postal to know how to get the 
best out of coffee. 

Landers, Frary @ Clark, 
17 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. 








Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 


should 


not fail 






to exam- 
ine the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


NOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its 
unsurpassed tone-quality, unequaled dura- 
bility, elegance of design and finish. Cata- 
logue mailed on application. 

THe SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 
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I wish Adam had died with all his ribs in his body. 
—Boucicault. 

Man is Creation’s masterpiece. But who says so? 
Man !—Gavernt. 

Every time a man laffs he takes a kink out ov the 
chain ov life, and thus lengthens it.—Josh Billings. 

Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not 
in nature.—Johnson. 

We succeed by shrewdness—the other man by 
trickery.—Lisle de Vaux Matthewman. 

The fellow who likes a corned beef and cabbage 
diet often marries a pate de foie gras girl. 

Ah, why, all-righteous Father, didst Thou make 
Thiscreature, man? Why wake the unconscious dust 
To life and wretchedness ? —Porteus.° 

The pity is not that man has descended from the 
monkey, but that he keeps on descending.—Lisle de 
Vaux Matthewman. 

An idle man is like stagnant water ; he corrupts 
himself.—Latena. 

Old boys have playthings as well as young ones; 
the difference is only in the price.—Franklin. 

He who is successful can afford to smile; he that is 
not cannot afford to do otherwise.—Matthewman. 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are 
their creeds a disease of the intellect.—Emerson. 

The only man we ever heard of who wasn’t spoiled 
by being lionized was a Jew, named Daniel.— 
George D. Prentice. 

Every age has its different inclinations, but man is 
always the same. At ten he is led by sweetmeats, at 
twenty by a mistress, at thirty by pleasure, at forty 
by ambition, at fifty by avarice.—J. J. Rousseau. 

Here’s to man; he is like a kerosene lamp—he is 
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Grand Sarai 
LIQUEUR 


A distinctive specialty of the leading 
Cafes in every City in the world and 
held by connoisseurs to be the finest 
of all liqueurs. 


Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 














































Cleansing the Skin 


Should be ~~ 
Done 
as 
tho 
the 
Skin 
were a 
Sponge 


The kneading, gentle pinching, squeezing treatment applied to 
the skin with Pompeian Massage Cream, brings the dead soap and 
other foreign matter out of the skin-cells or pores. 
Surface dirt is merely un- 
Pore dirt is fatal to skin health and clearness of complexion. 


cannot remove any but mere surface dirt. 
sightly. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


opens and cleans out the pores, restoring free excretion and skin 
breathing, taking out blackheads, sallowness and muddiness, ani- 
mating the blood circulation and flexing the muscles. 


Book and Free Sample to Test # 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you a liberal e@ 
sample, together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an 


invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 


Men should try Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving; by cleansing the 
pores of soap it aliays irritation and does away with sore- 
ness. All leading barbers will massage with Pompeian & 


Massage Cream—accept no substitutes. 
receipt of price. 


all who are particular in r — to the qual- 
ity of the soap they use. For sale by all 
dealers—20c. a cake; 50c. box of 3 cakes, 








We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever 
but do not accept a substitute for Pompeian un 
circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, we will fs) 

send a 50-cent or $1.00 jar of = cream, postpaid on 


ossible, Y out cost to me, one 
er any & copy of your book on 


POMPEIAN MFG. ‘COMPANY 
25 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by 
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The skin 
is porous, 
full of tiny 
cells, like a 
sponge. 

You cleanse a 
sponge, not by 
washing the sur- 
face, but by 
Squeezing out 
the cells. 
















Surface washing 














& fmpeian 
eS O5 Preevsct 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen:— 
Please send, with- 
















acial massage and a 
> liberal sample of Pom- 

ey peian Massage Cream. 
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O library should be without a complete set of LIFE. 
Bound Volumes of LIFE, Four Dollars each for the 
later volumes bound in red and gold, green and gold 

and full black. Prices of the earlier volymes and complete 
sets made known on application. The issues of LIFE for 
six months constitute a volume. To those who send unbound 
copies in good condition the price of the bound volume will 


be Two Dollars. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19 West Thirty-first Street 


New York City 
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© A PERFECT LUNCH = 








a A cup oF &o S 
,, DELICIOUS fra 
COCOA| . | 


Seti Chocot Dipped 


YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST SELLS BOTH 
A PERFECT HEALTH FOOD 


A Satisfying Lunch Biscuit 
\ | 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 7 PISCUIT. 


is the highest achievement inthe science offeod production. 
THE NATURAL FOOD cos SHREDDED WHEAT 
ta 


usc eee yO oftieplerF \n their World Famed 
CHOCOLATE Making it doubly 





















\, STRENGTHENING INVIGORATING 


SS THE BEST CHILDRENS BISCUIT EVERPRODUCED => 

















Park &Tilford 


FOUNDED 1840 











Avoid the general custom of 
blending inferior Teas with those of 
higher grade. 
are selected and always sold at 


The finest pickings 


lowest prices in their original purity 
and excellence. Grades from 


$0.28 to $1.50 per lb. 
Pricelist mailed promptly 















Broadway and Twenty-first. Street, 
Broadway and Forty-first. Street, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 
Sixth Avenue near Ninth Street, 
Columbus Ave. & Seventy-second St. 
NEW YORK 

















MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


"= $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $7,500,000 


OFFICERS: 


Capital, - - - 


Levi P. Morton, President. 

Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-Pres. H. M. Francis, Secretary. 

Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres. Charles A. Conant, Treasurer, 
Paul D. Cravath, Counsel. 


James K. Corbiere, Vice-Pres. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Levi P. Morton 
Thomas F. Ryan 
Charles H. Allen 
Edward J. Berwind 
Harry Payne W rhitney 


Paul D. Cravath 
G. G. Haven 

James N. Jarvie 
Jacob H, Schiff 
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not eth bright, he is often turned down, he 
generally smokes, and he frequently goes out at 
night.—A non. 

In most men there is a dead poet whom the man 
survives.—Sainte-Beauve. 

A gentleman is a man who looks and acts like a 
gentleman even when he isn’t dressed like a gentle- 
man.—From Sovereign Woman versus Mere Man. 


Baer was nothing original, but something 
exceedingly cruel, in the remarks of a Yale 
professor a few weeks ago to the effect that Mr. 
Kipling’s great mistake was that he did not die 
of pneumonia when he was ill in New York seven 
or eight years ago, says the Bookman. It is not 
often that people go to the length of bluntly. ex- 
pressing this opinion, but it is the underlying 
keynote of all the criticism hostile to the new Kip- 
ling—the criticism which does not like ‘‘Kim,” 
which abhors “‘Stalky and Company” and which 
is impatient with the dilution of Henry James that 
is to be found in so many of his later stories. Mr. 
Kipling himself is keenly conscious of this senti- 
ment, and it pains him. Not very long ago he 
said bitterly to a friend: ‘“‘The American people 
have never forgiven me for not having died the 
time that I was ill in New York.” . 





SPECIAL correspondent of the Los Angeles 
Express has given an account of the recent 
dinner to Henry M. Alden in these paragraphs: | | 
It was a notable assembly. 
as Thomas 


Men as widely asunder 
3ailey Aldrich and Hayden Carruth were 
there, and women with as little in common, except 
their love for Alden, as Margaret Deland and Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

Mr. Alden looked well—hale, handsome, halcyon 
as he was twenty years ago. Verses were read by 
poets of all degrees of genius, from Mr. Howells to 
John Kendrick Bangs. Mr. Alden bore the infliction 
as only a man could who had been seasoned by 
nearly four decades ot experience with versifiers. 
There was not one of the rhymed offerings that he 
would have admitted to the columns of Harper's 
Magazine. 


HAVE received the following from 


W * TAVE iv 
Messrs. Appleton: 


THE Epiror or “LIFEr,” 
New York Criry. 

Dear Sir: In your issue of December 20, page 
797, you refer to “Gorky’s much-advertised new book 
called ‘Mother, in which he sets down his impres- 
sions, unfavorable, of course, of America.” 

May we beg you to correct this injustice to a very 
noble work? ‘ Mother”? is the title of a novel of the 
Russian Revolution of to-day. It is concerned with 
a peasant mother and her son in the toils of persecu- 
tion. It has nothing to do with America, except that 
it was written in this country and is having its first 
publication in A ppleton’s Magazine. 

If Gorky has been a somewhat caustic critic of 
America, it must be remembered that “we began on 
him first,”’ and that, as in the case of Charles Dickens, 
one can be a very wonderful novelist without being 
necessarily fond of American manners. 

Yours very truly, 

Dec. 19, 1906. D. APPLETON & Co. 

The comment in question was taken from a 
dispatch to the London Times, which should 
have taken the trouble to become more correctly 
informed. Lire is glad to make the correction in 














favor of M. Gorky. 


A.Club-Cochtail 


Is ABOTTLED DELIGHT 











Most Americans are connoisseurs in Cocktails—and a 
connoisseur’s taste demands uniformity in the flavor, 
strength and mixing of his favorite drink. There’s 
only one kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash guess- 
work—good by accident, bad by rule— but never smooth 
or uniform to a cultivated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are scientifically blended from choicest liquors, aged 
and mellowed to delicious flavor and aroma. Insist 
on CLUB. 


Seven Varieties—Each One Perfect 
Of All Good Grocers and Dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 
Hartford New York 
a LES a RT TS ae SRE 


London 
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“JENNER & & - COMPANY 


Undivided Estates Exclusively 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4050-4051 Rector - - + Cable Address 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


E deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life 
estate or payable at some future fixed period. We purchase or 
arrange advances upon the security of such interests upon 
moderate terms and at legal interest. 
Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequ 
|| any requirement. 


* Jennloan” 


ate -for 















OLD VIRGINIA 


Corn 
Retish 


So different from the usual 

sauces and condiments that it 
proves doubly delicious. It makes 
one come again and lends color to fine 
hospitality. A bit of genuine old “Southern style” from the days of 
treasured family recipes. 


“The Taste That Tempts”’ 


when served with meat, fish or game, and is unequaled with salads 

or oysters. 

Onlychoiceingredients are used,‘ Ye Country Gentleman"’sugar corn 
ing the base of the relish. This corn is —— known as the choic- 

est and most luscious grown. Mrs. Alvord personally super- 

vises the preparation ofthe relish,so that i in every detailleading up to 

the exquisite flavor nothing is spared to make it inimitable—perfect. 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
“The History of a Famous Recipe’’ tells how this incomparable 
Relish originated, when generous Southern hospitality kept open 
house. Contains many novel and valuable recipes together with 
suggestions for serving the relish. We will mail the booklet on 
request without charge, and give you the name of a dealer in your 
city who sells Alvord's Old Virginia Corn Relish. Write today. 


THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY, ONARGA, ILLINOIS 
Largest Canners of High Grade Corn in the W 
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Aristocrat 
of the Table 


Hiawatha 


AG 







PURE 
Spring Water 


In table waters, as in 
everything else, there is 
always one that is better 
than the rest. The 
most rigid test will 
prove to you the supe- 




























Order a Case of 
Your Dealer Today 





There isa zest to 
its sparkling purity 
which will make you 
want it. agai and 
again. 


Hiawatha Spring Co. 


Lewis {t PARK CHPANY. 


Distributors, 
Minneapolis New York , 
Chicago St. Pau 
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Not Too Abrupt 


oo changes in clothing are seldom safe, 
at least so the old-time grandmothers held. 
The putting off of winter underwear was likely 
to be a gradual and prolonged process. That this 
belief in deliberate adjustment was widespread 
and inclusive is shown in Mr. W. P. Frith’s story 
of his life. He was engaged in painting a portrait 
of Mrs. Birt, the wife of a prominent business 
man, who used to bring her little dog to share her 
sittings. 

Mr. Birt was a great lover of dogs, but he en- 
tertained a strong aversion to dog-collars. So I 
was surprised one day when Mrs. Birt brought 
her favorite dog, ‘‘Ducky,” to see a band round 
the little animal’s neck. 

“T thought you objected to dog-collars, Mrs. 
Birt,” I said. ‘“‘I see Ducky sports one to-day.” 

“Oh, no, that’s not a dog collar,” returned the 
lady. ‘It’s only a piece of flannel. The poor 
dear has had a dreadful cold and a sore throat. 
She has worn flannel night and day.” 

‘Surely that is too narrow to do any good. 
The strip is no wider than a collar.” 

‘*Oh, it was wider, of course. We have gradu- 
ally lessened it. She is leaving it off by degrees.” 
—Youth’s Companion. , 


The Man 


““(“ IVE me the man who can hold on when 
others let go ; who pushes ahead when 





others turn back; who stiffens up when 
others weaken; who advances when others re- 
treat; who knows no such word as ‘can’t’ or 
‘give up’; and I will show you a man who will 
win in the end, no matter what opposes him, no 
matter what obstacles confront him.”—Orison 
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Of greatest benefit to Mother and 
Child, and a boon to the weakly 
and convalescent. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 
nL sree 











| Swett Marden. 

| 

|] OUTS MANN thinks he is an authority on 
laughter. Here are some of his opinions on 

the subject recently delivered: 

| “The first smile is observed when a child is 

about forty to sixty days old, but it does not begin 

to laugh until some time after that.” 

“Children and women laugh more than men, 
because they are more excitable, and because the 
moderating power of the brain is less in them than 
among men generally.” 

‘Laughter is not so much an index of intelli- 
gence as it is to the condition of health.” 

‘The envious, wicked and malevolent rarely 
laugh, because they are impregnated with bile, 
and are, therefore, morose. The haughty,‘ the 
vain and the awkward also laugh very little, for 
fear of losing their dignity. The Spanish people, 
proverbially grave, are a good example.”—Kan- 
sas City Independent. 


Protected Cars . 


ERSONS who think the railroad companies 
do not do all that they might for the comfort 
of passengers will be interested to hear a report 
made recently to the Royal Meteorological Society 
in London about the cars on the Uganda Railway 
in Africa. To exist amid armies of wood-eating 
insects, the cars are built of metal. The large ven- 
tilators are protected by gauze against mosqui- 
| toes. The windows are of green tinted glass, 
| which allows the passenger to see the landscape 
| and at the same time shields him from the glare of 
| the tropical sun.— Youth’s Companion. 











The 
New Beauty-Culture 


For the Winter Girl 








Copyright 
Armour & 
Company 

1906 


Pn A+ —_ Drawn by Harrison Fisher, 
{| for drmour's 1907 Art Calendar 


ON’T confine yourself to indoor pleasures, just be- 
D cause Winter is raging without. 
First, provide for your skin’s protection, by 
using Pond’s Extract Soap, then you dare face 
the nip and the tingle—fill your lungs with the Clear, 
crisp breezes, and Stak in the wine of Winter air that . 
sends you home rosy, glowing and happy. 
Injurious soaps dry up the tissues, sap the precious 
oils, render the skin harsh, coarse-fibred and crackly. 
Then, once venture out in the cold air—and your 
troubles begin. 


Pond’s 
Extract 
Soap 


is not only a pure and effectual cleanser, but it goes deep 
into the oo stimulating the countless underlying 
nerves and releasing those vital oils which are the skin's 
natural nourishment. 

You will find Pond’s Extract Soap your best beauty 
aid and beauty protection in keeping the skin whole- 
some, soft, velvety and rose-tinted the whole year ’round. 

Be on your guard against substitution. There are 
many so-called ‘“‘witch-hazel” soaps, artificially colored 
green, offered as “‘just as good.”” Pond’s Extract Soap 
is pure white. The name appears on cake and container. 


The New Beauty Calendar 


RMOUR’S AMERICAN GIRL, CALENDAR FOR 
1907 consists of six original drawings—by Harrison 
Fisher, in crayon and wash (asillustrated above); 
by C. D. Williams in pastel; F.S. Manning, in red chalk; 
Cc. Allan Gilbert, in crayon; John Cecil Clay, in colored 
chalks; Karl Anderson, in crayon and wash; six sheets 
(10 x 15 inches), daintily ribboned for hanging. It will 
be sent postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents, or a carton from 
Pond’s Extract Soap. 1 _— f 
We have a limit ition o 
Art Plate Offer calendar designs as art plates 
(IIx 17 inches), with calendar dates and advertising 
eliminated, for framing or portfolio, Single plates 
will be mailed postpaid, for 25 cents each, or the six 
complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One Pond’s Extract 
Soap carton good for single sheet, or six cartons for 
complete set. 


Armour & Company 
Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 
, CHICAGO - 


















































You Can Not Buy This Picture 





Copyright, 1906, Life Publishing Company 





Ap CU. Seve Song 


The size of the charming picture (of which this is a reproduction in miniature) is 104x15 inches. 
The large print is ‘a sepia photogravure, plate marked. It is hand-printed on Exora steel-plate 
paper, 19x24, ready for framing. 


The Picture Will Not Be Sold 


But the large print will be delivered, carriage prepaid, to every new sub- 


scriber to LIFE at $5.00 a year, if we receive the remittance before 
February I, 1907. 


In place of ‘An Old Love Song,” new subscribers may, if they so prefer, select prints from our 
catalogue to the value of $2.50. The handsome little catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS, with miniature 
reproductions of 127 drawings, will be sent to any address on application. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 17 WEST 31% STREET, NEW YORK CITY 






































To everyone who owns a home or expects to 
build, the question of modern bathroom equip- 
ment is of the most serious import. The installation of 


“Standard Porcelain Enameled Ware 


has a vital influence not only upon the value of your property, but 
upon the health of the entire family for years to come. Its one-piece 
construction guarantees sanitary perfection; its pure, snowy-white 
surface is a safeguard against uncleanly accumulations, and its beauty 


of design is the source of unlimited pride and satisfaction in usage 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 
100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 








The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-30, without shower, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating 
$167.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ guar- 
antee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and 
will cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; 
specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Dept. 34, 


Address Standard Sanitary TI)fg. Co., Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard’ Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Pittsburgh Showroom : 949 Penn Avenue 
Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street. 
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Williams *sixr 


S Stick 








This year—as last year—every day in the year 


Years change and seasons change, but Williams Shaving Soap has for sixty-five yeas 
given continuous satisfaction to the men who use it because of its enduring, creamy, 


emollient lather. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send four cents in stamps for 
Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size (enough for fifty shaves). 


Address The J. B. Williams Company (Department A), Glastonbury, Conn. 


London Paris Berlin Sydney 


. The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face’ 
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